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concepts in grades K-3. Projects include an auction conducted by 
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year-long third grade project for teachinc( basic economic ideas 
through communication. Chapter li, for grades M-6, liocuses on 

'establishing a classroom . "city, " an economic Study centered around - 
energy, a study of industry, and a sludy of the ecbnomic history of 
the Brandywine River in Delaware. Chapter III offers projects for 
junior high school students through incorporation of the ' 
injstructional television series "Trade-offs," an interdisciplinary 
program in social studies and mathematics, a "disco survey" of the 

.economic impact Of American teehagers in the marketplace^^ ar/ii 

'formation of business in a classroom of physi<:ally handicapped 
students. Chapter IV, projects for high school students, includes - 
marriage an$i childrearing simulatj^ons to help students learn how to 
design rational goals for living, a joint educational effort by 

'bankers and educators, a aocK^(}i: poration formed by students, and, an 
inquiry apprbach td, the Great Depression. For. each project the grade 
level, project background, time allotment^, objectives, actijrities, 
and evaluation are provided. (KC) 
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(foreword 



The need for economic education— the need for a much betfer comprehension 
of basic economics and how the American economy functions— is almost 
universally acknowledged ..The vast majority of Americans, including educa- 
tors ranging from class'room' teachers to top school administrators, leaders 
from the business and financial sector, spokesmen from organized labor, 
representatives from govertiment, and officials of interest grqups, all have 
voiced agreement on the need for economic literacy, and during these times, the 
voices have been increasing both in number and volume. • 

At least two important q.ues^tions immediately emerge as one discftsses the 
m-ed fbr economic education. The first of these, the "why" question, sefc to be 
answered rather consistently, Avith such expressions as r(;sponsible citizenship 
and effective decision-making indicated as intended "outcomes. 

• Ihc second question, "What is economic education?" seems far more 
difficult to resolVQ. To sonie it may'^e defined as efforts to develop among our 
young people the ability to understand and analyze economic problems and 
issues facing themselves and society, and as individuals and members of society, 
to make reasoned judgments and rational decisions. 

^ It may be. however, that the niost significant question relates to what 
happens in the classjooni in the name'^of economic education. In the space and 
time^permitted, it would be most difl^cult to provide answers which are 'both 
precise and satisfactory. A more appropriate response would be to recommend 
reading j-conomic -Education fixperiences of Enterprising Teachers', Volume 
l7.. /\i.iew brief examples may serve to provide iHu.strations of the highly 
creative and imaginative approaches developed by outstanding teachers: 

^ *|^ormation of productive enterprises in the classroom, irjcluding the format 
tion of corporations as leg^il entities on alLfour levels of the Awards 
'competition. Students organize (i.e., elect officers, members of board of 
directors, etc.). raise capital through the sale of stock and borrowing, 
manufacture products, conduct market research, determine prices, and 
incur profits and losses. 

• Etrectkvc utilization by all grades of community resources with focus on the 
study of the local economy, e.g., polyester industry of North Carolina, 
fishing in Massachusetts, export-import in the state of Washington. \ 

• I'nfusion and integration of economics into the existing curriculum of .such 
subjects aS language arts, science, math, and social studies. It is not unusual 
to » find*!' teams" of teachers, each of whom is resportsible for a specific 
subject, working , in cooperation to develop a coordinated program in 
economics. i \ 

While Volume 17 was being planned, an important decision was made in 
keeping with our efforts to continuously improve find stimulate interest in all 
aspects pf the National Awards Program. For tUe first rkne, awaixl-winning . 



projects submitted by college and university . professors will not be included in 
this volUfflie but will be presented in*a new publication designed to expand 
inVolverAent an'd interest in the National 'Awards Program by those in higher 

education. « \ **.*,', j 

* • The Joint touncil on EconoiAc Education is pleased to extend Us 
appreciation and recognition to the^Atanding individuals who serve adjudges 
' for the National Awards Pro^ram.^ t^k of readjng through each project 
and iletermining awards recipients is ai\ extremely difficult responsibility, ^fid 
we extend our gratitude tb 'George L. Fersh, Regional Representative, Joint 
■ Council on Economic Education; Myron L. Joseph, professor of economics, 
Graduate Scheol of Industrial Management, Carnegie-MeHon University (on 
leave)- Laurence E. Learner, director of the Center for Economic Education 
and Public Policy, State University of-New York at Binghamtoni Delmas F. 
Miller, visiUng professpr of education, West.Virgima University; Edward C. 
Prehn, social studies consultant and economic education editor. New York City 
Council on Economic Education; Rodney Tillman, professor, Sthool of 
* Education, Geqrge Washington University; Henry Villard, professor emeritus ^ 
knd former chairman, Eeonpmics Department, The City University -of New 
York- Philmore Wass, former* chairman, Departnieiit of. Foundations and . 
Curriculum, School of Education, University of Connecticut. We expect that 
' their attention will make up for the fact that this volume has been exempted • 
from the (Justomar.y review by the Publications Committee of the Joint 

S^eteral individuals on theWoint Council staff have been ofVpnsidetable 
assistance in assuring the success of the National Awards Program. Wq are 
pleased to acknowledge the excellent yjupport provided by Michael A^ Mac- 
Dowell, president of the Joint Council, as well as^the efforts of John DeVita, . ■ 
research associate, and Barbara DeVita, secretary, in the Affiliated Councils 
Division. We also take this occasion to extend our appreciation to Edjvard 
Prehn for* hi« special assistance. . ^ 

' We also commend* Andrew T. Nappi, director of research, developmem, 
and community service at St. Cloud State University, for his editorial work in / , 

making this publicatioa possible. Aided by his dedicatioti to the Awards^ 
Program, we are always ^ured that we are publishing an exemplary product 
Filially, we offer our special thanks andjPpreciation to the International 
Paper Compariy Foundation through its yic^resident a^d director of educa- 
^ tion programs, Sandra L. Kunt/., for its support of the National Awards . 
Program. We are gratified by their commitment and interest in economic 
educatibn and the National Awards Program. • 



Anthony F. Suglia 

Director, AM^ated 'Councils Division 
Coordinator, National Awards Program 
for the Teaching of Economics 
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Editor^s IntrodUctio ri 

■ « '■ '■ r ' '■ '. '' " — ' ' — — 

It n^ver creases to amaze me how teai^hers who have received recognition 
through the Awards Prograrrt continue to develop innovative and imaginative 
approaches to the study of economics. There appears to be aif unlimited sppply 
of creative and dedicated teachers committed to the.'goal of im^iroving studem 
u;iderstanding of basic economics. Over the years, the award-winning teachers 
. have demonstrated their ability to incorporate key economic concepts, princi- 
, pJes, and practices^into their curricula, As I reviewed the projects that have 
appeared in this annual publication, I was impressed with the variety of 
instructional, methods, resource materials, and learning activities employed by 
teachers to enhance economic understanding. ' 

The quality of the 1978-79 entries, toq^gratifyingjy higjj. Indeed, there is 
little doubt the teaching experiences sutnmarized in this year'^ ^ogipetition will 
help to stimulate continuous improvements in economic education. We can 
certainly anticipate that next year's program will provide many examples of 
how teachers add new dimensions to the teaching-learning process. 
. It is hoped that the example of the teacher efforts published here wijl 
. encourage other teadhers, not presently involved in the economic education 
movemcht, to formalize and submit descriptions of their' classroom experi- 
ences. It must be remembered that the /Sports published in this book, are" 
condensed versions of the original projects and that some of tl^ material 
- . canjiot be presented or even summarized easily. Readers of Volume 17 will find 
; brief descriptions of the* winning entries whlHi capture the essence o[ the 
teaching experiences. J am confident'thflt teachers who are contem^ting 
submitting an entry to the Awards Program, and those who have submitted 
projects but failed to win, will gain from a generalized description of the 
winning entries. The characteristics of a prize-winner areisunyfiSzed below: 

1. The project contains a succinct statement of thecals or learning 
objectives. It is important to stftte the specific cognitive mid affective outcomes 
that the teaching experience is directed toward. It is not necessary to prepare a 

• long list of objectives. Rather, the objectives should bet^learly articulaTBd anS 
related to the instructional program. How can a reader judge a project unless 
the important Economic facts, skills, and generalizations are defined? 

2. The learning experience is related to economic understanding. The 
judges Want to know how each unit, lesson, method, or activity included in the 
project will help to<ievelop economic concepts and generalizations. That does 
not mean that math, writing, reading, or other communication skills are not 

> important,^ but simply that.awards must go to those who focus on the teaching 
and learning of economics. . 

3. A well-organized and clear description of the steps; procedures, and 
sequencelpf activities is presented. In, this section of the report, the emphasis 
should be on the materials, the time scHfedule, initiation procedures, assign- 
ments given, activities or strategies used, and culminating experiences. The 
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length of time required to teach the materials should be ^tj^ed. Motivational 
techniques must be spelled out and, instructional activities described in detml. 
. Howl the teachir get the pupils interested in ideas to be Jaught? How was 
lessdn. unit, course, or subject initiated? The reader Should' be to d at th very 
. beginning whether the project describes a year-long or a ""j;;' 
. five-week unit, a special study lasting two weeks, a single lesson, or f^^J^ ^ 
it is less than ^ full^course, the author should show how he project fitted nto 
the course of curriculum being t^ght and how it was related to material that 

nreeeded or followed it. , , j „,:ko^ 

• * 4 The instructional environment and class situation are clearly desc ibed 
in the winning entries. The judges want to know >*hat ages, ability levels or 
/f^pecial characteristics apply. If the project was developed for a particular 
fe.v4cio6cQiKmiic or ethnic group, the judges need to be informed. 

- 51 £s&By-step account of teaching techniques is given. It must be 
reme4eSd^nH,ba^ purpose of the Awards P^m is to help other 
teachers These Mpfefi serve others only if the author gives the details ot 
the methods ettmSyedlSi^ say that a resource speaker 

was ufed-theTeL'r shSW^^ exactly how the speaker 



was used-tlie reader should BrgT(?^^lA.jK^ — > 7:.;; Jw'thi 

presented economic ideas. whatTollo^u^ctivities l^^'-^^^"^"^^^^' ^ 
activity:.fitted into the tdtal jStoject. hB^ was ev^uated. and so on. Where 
. appropriate, sampb^rsson plans should-be included, ^ri^ with such items as 
•assignment sheets, instruction sheets that wight have%en prepared for he 
, students, and the like: A Complete d'eBoription of the h|4man and material 
resources used should be included in the jepprt. . u u 

6 The project shows originality.'it should be more t«ton a rehash of ^ 
. someone elsVs work. At the least it should give an entirely new twist to an 
> idea de^bped In a previous ytag, Ideas ^at captured awaVds in years pas^ t^^^^^ 
to become Sid h«t." This does not mean that theV are not godd. bu simply 
that the awards must go to'those who^'devSlopTr^^^^ to teaching 

'^"""ri^totbgraplis 'or^s^ ofttudent work are included. Photogr'aphs 8!^ 
bulletin board arrangements, tobl^ displays, murals. a"d^°|her 'tern\tha 
ci^nnoHe shipped are we is not hecessary to subnlTt large posters or 

• bu Ikv objects if ^mograph Iwill suffice. Neither is it necessary to send in 
: S;^^tht^^^^^ A few examples-pne or two typical term 

J ''"^^'' Tt 'cSoatioh bHhe unit'project is explained. Good teacjing units 
^ .ha^c thret bli'sic pUsf (l) tnitiatoty .and motivM^^^^ activities, (25 develop- 
J menti aSvitie4,a]3):culminating activitieJ^he first help to get the pup s 
l^testeA Irt the >,nft. project, or lesson; the second develops the ideas 
. , cl epts skiH^ Understan^ling and attitudes listed in ^he goals; and the third 
' , bringsHHe feJtprridiice to a clos^ by summarising and applying wha was taught. 
■ . p41 assembly programs, displays, field trips, the making of ft ms o fi In^- 
■•• ^rips 'silnulations, tind m^ny other activities can be used as the culmination of 



n ' ""9.' Evaluation techniques/are always given. These generally irtclude tests of 




all types (short-answer, essay, and performance examinations), but can also 
include less formal activities, such as self-evaluations by individuals, groups, X)r 
the class; written or oral evaluations by outsiders; and observations of pu^il 
behavior. Sam)) les of testing instruments should be submitted with the reports, 
along with the results. ^ « 

10. Finally, attention to the requirements set forth in the Awards Program 
application form, ^n orderly arrangement of tHfe material, and simple neatness 
are. appreciated. 

The educator whose submission has all ten characteristics outlined above 
will have a good chance of winning. It should cte noted, however, lhat the 
competition is keen, and that each year it becomes more difpcult to wlh thah in 
the year before. Prospective entrants would be well advised to seek the 
comments and criticisms of others befor^e submitting their projects. In particu- 
lar, the teacher whose Jormak preparation in economics is minimal should 
consult an economist regarding the accuracy and appropriateness of the 
economics contained in (he report. Many projects that represent an enormous 
expenditure of time and effort, andahat contain superb ideas and materials for 
teaching, fail to capture an award simply because they contain litlle or no 
economics or because the economic content is inaccurate. 

* Prior to writing the application, it might be well for the contestant to 
review the outline below. Almost any logical and descriptive outline for writing 
the narrative section of the teaching project will do. The important thing is to 
have an outline in mind and to write the narrative from it. 




Preparing the Application 

1. Introduction. This section of the narrative is intended to introduce the 
judges to what is to follow. It sets the stage, so to speak, for the rest of the 
project description. The introduction should be brief and should eontain 
information about the overall jAirppse of the project. 

2. Background information. This part of the report may be used to give 
the reviewers an understanding of the following points: Purpose and philoso-' 
phy of the curriculum; school location and physical facilities; background and 
capability of students; brief history of the project and other information that 
may inform the judges of the applicant's readiness to teach the project. 

3. Overall goals a^d specific objectives. Whereas the overall goals of the 
project can be given in a rather generalized statement written in narrative style, 
the instructional objectives should be very specific and are Osually presented in 
list form. The overall goals may be thought of as long-range results. It is like 
saying that once the Specific objectives have been achieved, the overall r#Ults or 
goals will be met. 

4. Program description. Basically, the kinds of things reviewers will want 
to learn from this section of the narrative are (a) what is to be done, (b) how it 
is to be done, and (c) who will do it. The procedures should be ex^ained fully 
and in^great^ detail. It can \^ a serious mistake to assume that the judges will 
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understand the details gf what, to>the applicant, is a weil-iyiderstood economic 
concept or instructional technique. The. teacher should assume the judges'know - 
nothing whatever about what is being presented in the project. Tfie sequence of 
steps of tfie procedure should be presented in logical order HoWeverJenfethy 
digressions, no matter how interesting to the writer, iare to be avoided at all 
times, jciarity implies conciseness. * * / ' 

5, Jkpgram evaluation. \i is helpful ^o show the reviewers ojyjective 
eviden<$«K)f whatip^was accomplished in the teaching experience. Therefore, a 
section on evaluation should be incorporated into the application. Some ' 
systematic method of providing obyettive evidence of the rexterit to which the . 
instructional aims^were achieved must be used and it must be described in tMe 
\ narrative. Specifically, what fnethojls or techniques did <he teacher use to ^ 
evaluate students' economic underjstandiifg? ^ 4 

The editor hopes that <his brief summar-y oC what constitutes a good 
project will be useful to educators. He, deeply appreciates the work of those ^ 
teachers (rtonwinners as^ well as winnefs) who are contributing so much to the 
elimination of economic ignorance in our society. It is hoped that more and 
more teachers witl enter the A-wards Program in the future, sharing their 
knowledge and experience with others for the good that this can do as well as 
for the possibility of financial rewards, • 

The editor acknowledges with sincere thanks the cooperation of the 
teachers whose ideas appear in this volume. Tfiey have been moSt patient and 
understanding in permitting us to use their material and in agreeing to our 
many editorial revisions.' ^ 

Andrew T. Nappi 
. • St. Cloud Siate] University 
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CHAPTER ONE 



I Hear Twenty-Five, 
WhoMI Bid Thirty?— f he 
Economics of Auctions 



A Second-Grade Economics Unit 



\ . Betty Muench 

I Fulbright ^lementary School, Little Rock.vArkansas 

introduction anil Organization 

In February the P.T.A. of Fulbright Primary School in Little Rock decided tp 
haVe a silent auctioTi as a way of raising funds fox our nevi schol. but schc^l 
opened in August with the'carpen^rsand painters still working on the cafeteria 
Y^and library^ Tfiere was fto playground. Funds were needed 'Vo provide play- 
*^ ) ground equipnient for the children. . * 

My interest in^auctions was stimulated as I watched the P.T./^. plan their 
auction. Xhis seemed like an excellent way to teach economics to my second-** 
grada children. Most of tlrc children planned to be at the auction because the, 
jjecbnd-grade clas.scs were scheduleito prc^sent the P.T.A. program. ^ • 

My gfener^l goals were ^ help n\e children acquire an understanding of 
some^basic economic principles that affect their daily lives and to develop the , 
children's ability to think analytitally about economic problems.* Through 
group discussions as well as by drawing pictures, making posters and charts, 

0 designing ^nd-displaying bulletin boards, writing stories, rolc-gjayingy^ find 
taking a pi^- and post-test, the children demonstrated arp^understanding of the 
following generalizations! 



Tl^Vre are not enough productive resources^ to satisfy the wants of the 
peop|e -The Problem, of Scarcity. 

It takjes pqople, tools, raw'materials, and management to produce the goods 
and .servio^which satisfy our wants and needs Productive Resources! 
Decisions Concerning what to produce, how to produce, and for whorti to 
produce are made in the marketplace The Market Economy of the United 
States^ ' i 
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► People go out of their households to self their productive Resources to 
business and return with family incopie paid to therp by business for their 
pr6ductive goods and services; they then go to the marketplape as consum- 
■ -ers to "buy goods and services to satisfy ^HiT needs and wants of their 
families— CircularTlow; . ^ • 

• There are not enough resources to produce all of the goods and. services 
people want. Society Ittempts to extend these resources through specializa- 
tion and technology—Resource Extenders. 

• The need for trad'e developsas people become more interdependent through 
increased specialization of^ll p^pductive resources-Intej-dependence a«< 

Trade. • , ' ■ u j i, 

• The dore of most economic issues ina market economy is t|^e need t^^nake 
intelligent choices am^»tg-€«Vpeting alternatives-Economic Analysis. 

• Economic institutions are organized ways of gettings things done more 
smoothly— Institutio^l^ \ / * . 

t^Ian of Study ^ . , - 

During&me of my .past graduate studies, I learned about Hilda Taba's 
Instructional Model, a consciously planned program witff specific steps de- 
signeXtp teaeh children to think effectively. In the initial planning for tha 
econqycs unit of stildy 1 k^pt these specific steps (cognitive tasks) m niind 
TjiafVteps are;. (I) concept formation; (2) interpretaUon ot data; and (3) 

application. . -J ' ♦ 

I chose to correlate the unit with Taba's Instructional Model. I believ^hat 
children may be tauglit to think on higher levels if -they have a consciously 
planned program which allows them to piioceed through specific steps m the 
thinking process. All children do not leWn in' the same^manner. It was 
therefore, necessary to use a wide variety of learning activities ^n the hope ot 
reaching each child in the way he/she learned best. We made charts, posters, 
bulletin boards, and booklets so that concepts would be before us and we could 
•cagily review what we had learned. We read books, newspapers, and brochures. 
We saw films and filmstrips. We had resource people come into the classcoom. 
Each activity enhanced the unit of study In a speqial way. " 

■' ■ '• ■ . ■ ■ .* 

Ldunchl^ig Ihe Study ' * 

Our unit of study began in March after the P.T.A.'s- auction. Before that time 
the children had become familiar with economic tertni! such as "consumers, 
'"wants "."needs," "goods," "services," "durable and nondurable goods, and 
"capital resources." I used four basic references to develop the economic 
concepts in the unit of study. These Economic Education for Arkansas 
Elementary Schools.', A Framework forl;hching Economics: Basic Concepts. 
Part i Part U, ' Strategies fpr Teaching Economics; and Economy Size, In 
additkin, our social studies book, PNE PLUS ON^ Learning 4bout Commu- 



riities, reinforces many of the topics including interdependence, technology, 
government services, taxes, and government. (A complete citation of these arid 
all other resources usqd during this unit of stu^TX'isted in the full report.) 

The children kept a notebook of the economicierms and definitions thqy 
were learning. Poems were written by the students arU added to the bodklet to 
reinforce the ^concepts. The film The Owl Who Ufve a Hoot taught the 
children the importance of being wise consumers.^e children discussed the 
concepts covered in this film and wrote creative stories to demonstrate, their 
economic understanding. • ^ , 

Scarcity had been discussed with thej:hildren*ince the first day school 
when we talked about the reasons for taking care of oiir books and not wasting 
suprf>lies such as crayons and papej^ Classroom discussions helped the pupils 
understand that scarcity is caused by unlimited wants in a world of limited 
resources. 

Sihce resources are scarce*wc(^ave to make decisions as to how they will be 
used. The poem The Forester heljped the children see the importance of making 
choices. This poem led tp the making of a booklet which- described the way 
p rod lictive resources axp usfed in th^ ' ' 

The children were weaving.w.all hangiriigs at this time, so a bulletin board 
was made to show the factors of production being used to complete this project. 
As individual posters Avere complete^ they were displayed on the bulletin 
board. Npws of our weaving project was reported in ih^ Fulbright Flyer^ the 
school newspaper. ^ ^ 

The children were then intrjJduced to the study of the American economy. 
• Comrfiuriity resource people Were invited to the class^^ to discuss econo mic 
topics such as private ownership, consumer choice, profircompetition, govern- 
,ment intervention in the market, and a\stable government by law. Bulletin 
boards and poflcrs were made to reinforce these ideas. 

TwoJ)ooks, The Toothpaste Millibndlre and The First Blue Mns, were 
read to tffe children. These, books were about people who went into business 
and the problems they encountered. The stories provided an excellent review of 
productive resources, production, competitiojii, customer satisfaction, profit, 
and other economic concept?. Next, the children discussed the recent Three 
Mile Island incident. They wanted to knOw the cost of correcting the situation. 
One of the children asked Markham Howe, from the Arkansas' Power and. 
Light,Company, if consumers, government, or the owners of Three Mile Island 
should 'pay for the near disaster. Mr. Howe told the' children that in the long 
run the consumers always pay the costs in the form of higher prices pr higher 
taxes. 

» The' scarcity of'oil and nahfralafts has made it necessary for Arkansas 
Power anfc Light Company to look fJr new. sources of energy. They are now 
relying veA heavily on nuclear energy, with one plant in operation and another 
jplam to TO completed sometime in August, i^ter the children had learned 
about scarcity and how it effects bu^inftssp&tlliey were ready to learn how people 
hftVe attemplcd to extend resources fnrough specialisation and technology. ' 



1 stimulated interest in our study by preparing a bulletinJ)oard with tiie 
caption "Earn Your Income for the Auction.'* 1 put this up a day 6r two before 
1 told the children about our plans. Wh&n they asked questions about.the 
bulletin, board 1 tolMerti I would answer their questions oa PYiday Their 
' excitement was very high by Friday as they eagerly awaited the ending of lunch 
recess. Tliey were even more excited after I told them about the auction that we 
were going to have in £ur classroom. « , . J 

When o'm auctioff was just two weeks away 1 sent letter^ home to the 
, parents. 1 wanted the parents to know tftore about our auction, howthc 
children were earning their "money" (points), and how'many points each ditld 
had earned as of that date. 1 also asked'themto take their children to anauction 
if possible so our classroom auction in May could be more meaningtul. 

Many parents supporte*d the study by taking theij children to auctions.* 
The children learned auction terminology and that it takes just a nod of the 
head or a raised finger to remain in the bidding. They wrote reports and shared 
what they had learned with the rest of the class. ^ , . ^ 

The P T A gave our class all of the cards which showed what peftple had 
bid for-each item. Ve used the cards to study supply and demand. The children 
ijould easily see USpt there were 150, items auctioned" that nigHt which repre- 
serited'the supplfWe made a graph entitled "Consumers at^he Market Tell 
Producers What to Produce or Sell." • . . ^ r \u 

We fduiid that there was a lot of planning which had to be doae>efore the 
• auction if we^were going.tD do, things properly. Our planning involved the 
JoHOwing steps: read auction ads; make a sign-up sheet so that people attending 
"^...ntinn could regist er; and make numbers to give the children^o were 

able to attend the auction. . . V , 

The children also had some banking matters which needed to be taken care 
of before the auction. Matt's mother vfolunteered to help the thildren check to 
see that their savings account balances matched the total oa our chart. When 
the children transferred their money f*fn a savings to a checking account they 
had to recount their money to make certain that they had the correct amount. It 
was not unusual'to sec groups of children sitting on the floor as they worked 
together to solvfe some of the math problems. < 

Friday Vay 4, finally arrived. This was the day for the auction, and the 
children couli hardly eo*itai« their excitement. In the morning We let^he 
children discuss the purpose o^uctions and their function in our society- J^e 
children Understood t>it the auctioneer is in business to earti a profit. Profit is 
what, remains after Ae costs of production have been, deducted from the 
revenue derived /frotifl the sale of goods and se;-vices. ^ .. 

When DaWpn"t)alley, our 4iuctioneer, arrived in our classroom, he tound 
. forty-four anxiius second-grade children seated and ready to beingthe auction 
He was very itfipressed with our fed sign announcing the auction and the fact 
that th^ children were already registered and had their numbers with which to 

Before the auction began, Mr. Dailey answered a few of the children's 
' questions. They wanted to know what the requirements were to be an 
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aWioneer, how he had received his training, and what it meafit to be licensed. 
They learned that Mr. Dailcy had received training by wor)cing with another 
auctioneer and that he had been an auctioneer for twenty-nine years. Mr. 
Darley told the children there were two requirements for being an^uctioneer— 
you jijave to l^rn how to determine the value of things and you* must purchase a 
I ^ license. ' 
^ The auction y/as an excellent way for the children to learn that money is 
only as good as its ability to purchase goods and services. The children had' 
I worked for twenty-four days to earn their **money" for the auction with Mr. 
I • Dailey. The children who did not get to purchase something .were left with 
/ "money" which had nclimmediate^A^alue. . * ' 

' Our auctbn received excellent news coverage. Carolyn Long of Channel 4 

covered the auction, and we were on the 6:00 news that same evening. Judy 
Glover,^fr9m the Arkansas Demomt, stayed for the entire auction, interviewed 
some of the children, and then wrote an article. The news of our auction was 
also printed in the West Little Rock News, ih^ Stqff Memo^nd the Fulbright 
Flyer, ' , * / . 

Ouj auction was a tremendous success. T^e children hfad learned a.lot and 
were well prepared for Mr. Dailey. The children, visitors, parents, and teachers ^ 
all ♦had fun. After \he auction some of the children talked with our visitors 
about their exiperiences^hile o^her children played with their toys. 

^ . ) 
Culminating Activity ' 

Our culmihating activity for this unit^of study was to allow the children to 

t-thetf-ewn^wetion; Qne^f th^Ht u de nt s w as chQsen4o-be^auctioneer.A^ 
poster* was made, .captioned ''Intelligent Buyers Get More Value fpr Their 
.Money.'' We discussed the need for planning what the children were going to 
buy and listed the following ideas: shopping to compare prices, knowing When 
and where to buy, carefully reading the guarantee or warranty, not letting 
people pressure you into buying something you do not want, and being aware 
of different types of advertising. Some of these rules did not apply to auctions . 
^ but would help the children become intelligent consumers. At the auction the 
children could look over the merchandise to,see what they needed. They could ^ 
also be aware that the auQtioneer Wants to got the price for each item as high £ls 
possible. J 

A few of tlje children who did riot haye many points (money) became 
rather frustrated when the bidding would go quickly past the amount Ihey had. 
They were good sports about it, though! 

We read the book How to Turn Umons into Money to review the 
economic concepts we had studied. After we read the book, Erick said, "Now 1 
see how you turn femons into money. You sell them/' My happiest moments as 
a teacher are when a child says, "Now 1 see." ^ 

Teaching economics helps me as a teacher. 1 learn 'something new every 
time we do a project. 1 also want to see my students involved with what they are 
learning up to the very last minute of school. When I asked the children to tell 
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me what the^ had learnied itveconoiDics this year, Matt said, ''I could write on 



this fbrever! 



Eyaluation 

'ormal evaluation of the children's progress was done by administering the 
/Primary Test of Economic Understandirtg (?TE\J) published by the Joint 
Council on Economic Ejiucation. This test was administered on a pre- sfnd 
post-course basis. The test was read to the children and they recorded their 
answers on a separate answer sheet; The results revealed that the pupils 
increased thelV knowledge of basic, economic conc^ts. 

Informal evaluation was used throughout the study to test (he progress the 
children were making in their understanding of economic concepts^ This was 
dene through observation, written asirignments, and discussion. Listening to 
the children Aising economic-xipncepts jn their everyday vocabulary provided 
evidence of their gain iri^economic understariding. 

I could see how utilizing Taba^s Instructional Model had enhanced the 
learning protess. Taba believes that in order to learn to tliink^ the child must do 
the thinking, ihstead of absorbing the products of thought processes perfotn^ed 
either by the book^su" by the teacher. Throughout this unit of study the children 
were itivolyed in^thek own' decisions d^ily. Taba also states tha^**cognitlve 
skills are seen as products of a dynamic interaction betweenlhe individual and 
* the stimulatjon He receives, rather thaaas a result of passive absorption of the 
information." During ttte auction, dynamic interaction between^tKe children 
ajid the auctioneers was taking place. 
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iQtrodiifition and' Goals 



MmiTMn Qlynn and Joalyn Walk 

Qoursa Elementary School, Mron, Ohio 



At the beginning of. the school year we discussed the possibility of teaching 
basic economic ideas through the stucW df aommunfcation. As the project 
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began to take shape, we developed learning activities designed to achieve the 
following objectives: * 

#■ 

• To stimulate the students' interest in economics; 

• ' To help children understand that they make econoqpc decisions every day; . 

• To demonstrate ho\v the cnarket economy allocates scarce productive 
resources; 

• To show children that because money income and productive resources are 
scarce, they must decide how to choose goods^and services they want from 
among many alternatives; . i 

• To develop an understanding of the economid importance of cornmunica- 

tion; ^ . - A 

• To build a background of economic understanding to use as a springboara 
for further study based on everyday experiences of sixth graders; 

• To recognize that specialization an^ division of labor increases efficiency 
and leads to interdependence. 

Our overall goal for the project was to make the students aware of the 
importance of econpmics in their lives. We wanted to show them Where and 
how.communicatwfri is used in the economy. Flannel boards, films, ^ames, and 
filmstrips were used to teach economic concepts such as opportunity ©ost, 
inflation, demand, supply, sj)ecialization, and interdependence, y 

Learning Activities * 

We beg»n our ^t^dy \xy^mxngjy\iUh€Lf^ Hillside, This play 

is based on an old Nbryvegian tale about a farmer who wanted to trade^r sell " 
his cow for the best deal he could make, (jnable to sell the cow, the farmer had 
to miake many decisions on the waj home. He traded the cow for a horset^Jj^ 
horse fo« a pig, the pig for a goat, the goat for a sheep, the sheeg for a goose, the 
goose for a rooster, and finally, the rooster for food. The children rewrote the 
story and played a game to illustrate how in modern societies peoFjlfe have a 
wide variety of wants for goods and services. ^ 
1^ We-read the sioty The FJveJOhihfse Brothers and useld a filmstrip etidtled ^ 
. What's Your Specialty? to introduce thq pupils to the concepts df speciallza- • 
tion, comparative advantage, and division of labor. Tho children discyssed 4he 
goods and services which they would specialize in producing, given their 
particular skills and cndawmerit of resources. We concluded this part of the 
unit with the realization that specialization is the basi^ of both domestic and 
international tradlS. Njext, we discussed the history of commurfichtionj how 
people communicate', conimunication around the vorld, (|>d how communica- 
tion affects the ecotiomy, ^ y 

Now we felt that w^ peeded additional information before studying 
economics and communication in more depth*. We sent a letter home to parents 
asking theni how much money they spent on diflerent forms of communication. 
A large chart was prepared to show the results of the>«urvey. The children were 



surprised to discover the number of telephones,. radios, television sets, and 
stereos found aniong the households • in the study. This activity led .to a 
discussion about the number of books, records, tapes, .newspapers, and 
magazine.s that'were purchased in their homes, during the year. Some of the 
pupils conducted research to learn more about communication during colonial 
tipies. The children found it difficult toi believe that in early d^ys peddlers ' 
traveling from town to town were the sqJc carriers of^he news. They just could 
not comprehend a time when there were no radios and televisions. Through 
role-playing, it became clear to the students that life iii\the colonies did not 
offer people as many choices for goods and services as today. Students really 
had trouble understanding what life would be like without modetn communica- 
tion. 

We went a step further in discussing what it cost the community (taxpay-' 
ers)'>to provide textbooks used in the elerrientary and secondary schools. We 
found^out that more than $200,000 was spent by the school district to purchase 
hew readin^ books for the forty-five elementary schools. It was now obvious to 
the pupils that a decision to, use tax revenue to purchase school supplies means 
giving up the possibiUty of purchasing something else. Thus, the opportunity 
cost--what could have been purbhased with the money instead— is the real cost 
of purchasing the new reading books. The *ildren were amazed at the number 
of choices and trade-oflinnvolved in making degisioiW A representative from 
the school district's textbook adoption- committee was inyited to the classroom 
loi.pxplain how textbooks are selected. The students were surprised to leai^n 
how much money it would c>5st their' parents or guardians to pay for all their 
school/upplies if t^e school did not provide the materials. We took the 
<)pportunity to explain .ijow the school district's budget is determined and 
-Jfrninced. Most afthryxrangsters-reeogniited-the dlfficuUy^he^ommunityiaGed. 
in deciding what goods and" servic.es, to provide among the many available 

. Alternatives. . " >»*s^V 

Now the clastf played the game 'Tm SpoutingOH*^cause Communication 

Is .a 'Whale' of a Big Business."-The idea-Aas to use a magnet to catch a 
.cardboard fish with an economic Concept on it. The game helped reinforce the 
■ pupils' understanding' of nriany of the economic idea^ jireviously studied such as 
.•It^carcity, production, resources/money,Mncome, and specialization. • 
^ i In our discussions, 'lb trled'to relate the study of economics and conununir 
* jcation to the pa^t, presents and filture. the children 'Were very Interested in the 
^ one-room ifthoolhouse and were quicllf icf observe its lack of facilities. They did 
■■ hot think that they would like to' be in a school where everyone, no matter what, 
{grade level, was in the sam^ roonji. They liked it even less when t6ld that there 
vWere no textbooks and thai the^ould have to write their work on slates. The 
Children macle booklets, collages, and charts, drew illustrations, and cut out 
•^lictures to sho.vy^changes in communication arid economic,' life made s'mci the 

ekly days. Essays, reports, tSpes, murajs, diaramas, and ifnpdcis were means 

biyli which we shared facts. • 

\\ In learning about the U.S'. Postal System and its relalionship to communi- 
catitwi. a great deal of discussion centered arourid the cost of providing this 



service. A few children remembered reading abouVthe pony express, but few of 
them could recall the penny postcard. We talked about the rising costs of r^ail 
delivery today as compared to years ago, This discussion led to a^study of rising 
energy costs and gasoline shortages* The pupils came to understand that mail 
delivery was going to cost-raere because of higher gasoHhe prices. This sitimtion 
made the children think more about communication and transportationr¥he 
problem of scarce oil and ehergy shortages was discussed again l^ter in the unit 
vyihen the children read^in the newspaper that the price of diesel fuel was rising 
ante truckers were marching on Washington to demonstrate the importance of 
t\f problem. 

. ■ -S. . 

Concluding Comment 

••Communication Is Big llusiness" was a year-Joi^g, continuous project about 
people and their attempt to satisfy economic wants. It was an interesting stojry 
about consumers, producers,' and> entrepreneurs »vho developed new forms of 
communication to meet their changing needs. The participation and role- 
playing of the children durmg our study allowed us to witness people making 
economic progress. We did^ndt anticipate the tremendous amount of "over- 
time" we would have to spend in preparing to teach economic idea'^. but il^was 
well worth the effort! We definitely feel that our students learned a great deal 
about economics dnd communicjition. , 



The World of Marielle 

An Economics Unit foir Kindergarten Students 

\ ' . Dorothy J. Yoh« ^ 

Fern Hill Elementary School, West Chester, Rennsylvan 

Introduction / , ^ 

The project <vas ijl&signed to help kinc^^ergarten children understand the basic 
economic pVoblem/of scarcity and how households chSose which of thcjir many 
wants fqr consumer goods and services they will satisfy. My main objective was 
4o integrate econpmic concepts and principles into the existing curriculum, in 
which reading, math» spelling, aod science received fpapr emphasis. I used a 



variety of teaching approaches for developitig-the concepts and their applica- 
tions. 

The following specifi^)bjectives were incorporated into the project: ^ 

• To help chUdren understand that because income of a household is Hmited 
and its wants for goods and services are unlimited, it must choose which 
goods and services will be consumed;- 

To provide pupils with first-hand expWences in production and consump- 
tion dimensions of economic actN'ity; ■ , ' . 

• To demonstrate the importance of finding new and more efficient ways of 
^\ using existing resources (specialization and division of labor); 

To involve students in activities designed to develop their critical thinking 
skills and abilities; - ^. 

• To h<p children understand the meaning of opportunity cost and trade- 

oJTs. ^ 

A 

, Overview 

There' may not be anything more distressing to a parent than having a small 
child run free through a ^toy store. But allowing twenfy-five. ktds to roam 
through a toy shop might be w^orse. It sounds lij|ce a perfect headache^making 
situation. But I've found a way to make it an educational experience^! run^a 
toy store in the. back of the classroom. Operating muchjthe same as.a real retail 
outlet, the store is designed to fit into an econJmiic education program for the 

children. ' . l / 

"Many children^ if given tH^ chance to wander through a tby stord, coidd' ^ 
— 4njMiage-to..accumulate whole armfuls of playthings. Much to their parents' , 
horror, they often seem to want everything in sight. And few "&[ kindergarten • 
age ha.ve any regard for the price. Economic education for small .children may 
aHay at least some of parents' fears. ^ 
We set up'the "Merry Christmas to All Shoppe" to help the children learn 
about econoftiics and the operation of the marketplace. The children ate able to 
purchase toys at the shop, using play money obtained from a "kinder barik." 
They can buy only what they can afford, and ^must wait in chQCkout lines like 
^ customers iii real stores. Prices are the main difference between the classroom 
shop and a real store. Mone of the toys, no matter l^ow large and extravagant, is 
priced higher than $3.50. That makes" the store seem a bit unrealistic. But the 
» money system js dofigned to be proportionale to costs. ^ 

Whei the store iS: ready to open for business in the morning or afternoon, 
the childcen must gtt money from the kinder bank. The largest withdr^wl 
allowed js $3.50. With the $3.50 in hand, the students are allowed to shop in the . 
store in small groups. I hey may pick out their own purchases. Some buy one »^ 
item, .spending all their money. Others, hpw«^r, are more conservative with 
their funds. They buy smalltr items, and lea^e with change. " 

The store is s^taffed with students. Before the shop opens for business each 
day, children are cho.scn for jobs in the shop. There ace usually two cashiers, a 



banker, and two salespeople. For some added^ realism, we hifred a night 
watchperson to open the shop for busines^. ^ 

"S is for sales," 1 told the group recently. 1 was adding another letter to the 
economic alphabet. Each job or^career is identified by its respective letter of the 
alphabet. That is more exciting than just learning the alphabet. " 

When I mentjpn "salesperson'' the children .know what is next. Cries of ^ 
"Can I be it?'' punctuate the air even before 1 have a chance to describe the job 
in detail. 1 usually try to describe eaeh career and job by demonstration. 

"You'd better listen,"-! answered to the excited questions. "If you don't^ 
you won't know how to do it." ^ 

After everyone has a chance to shop for his or her favorite toy, the children - 
sit do^yn and draw pictures of their purchases. Unlike real purchases, the 
students can't play with their toys, which must remain in like-new condition for 
another phase of the shop's lesson. Shortly before Christmas, a truck will arrive 
at the Sjchoql. To the^une of "The March of the Wooden Soldiers," the students 
will carry the toys from, the shop to the front door of the school. The toys. will 
be taken away and dohated'to needy children. 

1 developed^the toy store idea for^^two reasons. First, it Was an alternative 
to standard kindergarten curriculum. I designed 'the progran^ to show children 
at first-hand how the economic system works. Second, the children learn how 
to share. Instead of bringing a Christmas gift to school for the teacher, each 
student's parents were asked to send a toy to class. They Were told the gifts 
would be donated to the Salvation Army. 

' The toys disappear before Christnias. And the "Merry Christmas to All 
Shoppe" disappears, too. But economic education does not disappear. By 
spring, we <till have established a children's shopping mall. Each step in the 
process, all flhe way to the shopping mall level, will be more sophisticated. 
_ .T^^ purposes. It helps the students learn about . 

economics. l£ also helps needy children. And finally^ Tt^s nfficR'ri^^^^ 
than a Christmas present. ^ 

Learning Activities ^ , 

A/ew of the learning activities and economic concepts developed in the unit are 
described below: 

1 liter dependence* A secretary works for a boss who is a -sugar broker. 
The success of the broker's business depends on a sugar refinery with 
secretaries, engineers, workers, truck drivers, and laborers. In order forsthe 
broker ^n/J the refinery to make* money they need a buyer. All of them need the 
U.S. Postal Service to deliver their correspondence and paper cofinpanies tq^ 
supply them with stationery, bought thrqugh an office supply store. . 

Specialization. Each week, two parents surprise the students by visiting 
the class an4"claiming" an economic alphabet letter. Then the parent explains . 
what he or she sloes for a living. 

An attorney haiikclaimed the letters "L" for lawyer a lid "A" for fittorney. 
An administrator at iDenney-Reyburn Company claimed "M" for manager. 
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And Wednesday Janet Wallace claimed the letter "S" for secretary. 

Mrs. Wallace, mother of kindergartner Kristen, explained to the children 
that she works for D. W. Montgomery Company, a West Chester sugar broker. 
She told the class that the principal client for Montgomery is Pepsi-Gola, a j 
name they all recognized. r 

After Mrs. Wallace had recounted what a typical day is like for a secretary,- 
members of the class were selected to play the parts of boss and secretary for 
■ the broker, the buyer, and the refinery. Other children took parts as truck 
drivers and loading-dock workers. 

I put a great deal of preparation into the introduction of a new letter. The 
classroom is set up with brown-wrapped boxes mark# "sugar" in one corner 
with the label "Sugar refinery" above it. There are labels for sugar broker, boss, 
^.secretary and, for each child to wear hom^ a sign with an "S" ort one side arid 
^flvi am a secretary" on the other. 1 make the signs so that the children will 
" remember what they learned in class, but also because 1 hope the publicity 
will encourage parents to volunteer to make presentations to the class. / 
1 also make sure the childiren do not get stuck'in one kind of role. I hjifd a 
picture of a male secretary and explained that more and more rn^ are 
becoming secretaries and thajt many women are bosses. 
' . * Once the children have seen thfe entire economic alphabet— last year alU26 
letters were used— 1 introduce "Econ," the econotnic spider. With the spider 1 
• again weave the importance of interdependence in everyday services. Econ 
'weaves a yam ball that is passed to each «hild-, who names a profession and'^ 
then must associate that profession with the one the child before hini or her 
named. So a truck driver may use tl^ services of a dentist who cleans his teeth. 
/ The dentist may use a machine shop lb repair her instruments^ and so on. 

! . ■ • - ■ * ■ 

* . . ' : ■ 

rniK^liiding <Comment 

"These children are in my class for five hours pch day. That's a big chunk. I 
shouW be able to teach them somethirig and motivate them to learn more. 1 
should also be able to motivate myselXj because if I'm not interested how can 1 
expect them to be. ^ • . 
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Little Red Hen^ 
Champion Producer 

A Kindergarten Economics Unit 



^ Mary M. Wehmeyer 

Jeffersontown Elementary Schogl, Jeffersontown, Kentucky 

■. . ••' • --v .V 

Introduction and Goals . . / , 

Last summer/I told a university proflssor of my plan to teach tconomic 
concepts tp my kindergarten classes t^iat fall. He looked askance at me, raised 
his eyebroWs, and questioned my judgment. This really served as a catalyst! 
School began in August (1978), and from the very first week, my kindergartners 
participated* in a study o£ basic economic concepts. This resulted in the most 
challenging, rewarding, and entertaining year I have ever experienced. 
' My kindergarten classes consist of twenty-^ve/our and five-year-olds in 
the rriorning session and twenty-five more in the afternoon session. The 
children are from lower-middle and middle class environments. Because of the 
many very young children with limited experiences in my classes, I thought it. 
was important ttyntroduce economic generalizations and concepts very slowly, 
an& to limit the number o{ concepts we would cover. I also hoped to involve the 
parents in our activities, anii ryiotivate th^m to continue exposing and explain* 
ing economic principles to their children in their everyday experiences together* 
The following specific goals were developed^ in the unit: 

t To recognize that people have a variety of wants for goods art^.^rvices; 
A To understand that the process of satisfying people's wants for goods and 
V services is the main purpose of economic activity; . 

• To examine the different kinds of productive resources; 

• To demonstrate the basic eeoriotpic problem of scarcity and the need to 
. make choices in deciding how to allocate limited money incomes among 

alternative uses; * 

• To understand that opjpd^'t unity cost refers to what must be given up when 
decisions are made to use sgarce productive resources to produce particular 

\ feoods and services. * / 

Learning Activities * 

iliis unit is based on The UUle Red by Paul Goldone, a favorite story of 
many young children and a marvelous study of industry arid perseverenQC. The 
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story motivates interest in kindergarten chil^rei^in a very elementary study of 
the farm, the farmer as a produper, and the production of one^rop (wheat) and 
its final use bV the customer. ^ 

The unit was originally written with suggestions for maoy readiness 
activities that w.ou)d help develop, or interrelate with, the economic concepts 
being introduced. We le%rn by doin^, and these activities v^ere integrated into 
every facet of our session ^4 included art, niusic, phoqics, math, left-t0-right 
progression^ picture reading, scJquencing, and social development. To^loeep the 
interest level of the children high, the unit should probably not take more than 
six to eight days. • 

I read The Utile Red Hen to (he children and asked them questions about 
th^ characters. The first day of the u^itvwe reviewed the story of The Little Red 
Hen, The following questions were usgd to stiriiulate discussion: Was it a real or 
make-believe story^^hb plants wheat? Where is the best place to grow wheat? 
What is a farm? Nfext, I showed Ihe childi^n large pictures of several kinds of 
productive resouijces such as water, oil, timber, machines, tools, and people' 
whq use their physical and mental capacities. The children listed the resources 
that a farmer would need to produce crops. They'drew pictures of the respurces 
being used and the farmer at work.^ 

Working in groups, the pupils examined samples of wheat stalks and 
kernels, and studied pictures, slides, and films about wheat farming. These 
activities led to a discussion of how seeds are planted to grow wheat. We 
planted wheat seeds in large jars, watered the soil every day, and watched the 
seeds sprdut and begin to grow. The children learned that before goods and 
services can bp consumed, they must be produced. Natural resources are the 
gifts of nature and they include land, vyater, oil ^nd mineral deposits, the 
fertility ofihe so^, and climates suitable for growing Crops lilce wheat. 

The ahildten sang the song"Onttie Farm" and acted out the words. At this 
point we made a mural showing what we had learned and established a learning 
center in the classroom containing resource materials on f^lrming, The children 
pretended they wei'eJIfcrmers looking out over a large wheat field. We examined 
a hoe, rake, sickle, and other ki^nds of capital goods and discovered how each is 
usQd in a specialized way. to produce wheat and other crops. The children were 
Surprised to find out how much money it costs to purchase farm machines and 
tools like tractqrs. The pUpils change^ the lyrics to the song 'The Farmer in the 
Deir and played a game tcJ express their feelings: 

"The farmer in the dell, the farmer in the dell. 

Hi, ho the derry*o, the farmer in the dell. 

■ * ■ * 

The farmer needs some capital, the farmer needs some capital, 

Tme farmer needs some capital,^ to make his farm crops grow^ 

The. farmer bought a tractor, the farmer bought a tractc^rs 
Hi, ho the derry-o, the farme;>bought a tractor." ^ ' 

to help the children understand the basic economic problem of scarcity, I 



developed a game similar to "musical chairs/' The activity was played accord- 
ing to» th? following directions: ' "'\' T ■ 

< Chairs are placed in one long row in alternating directions. There is. 
one less chair than the number of children participating ijp the game. 
Taped tQ the back of , each chair is a picture of a frtiit or vegetable. 
■ . Children march around the chairs until the mrtsic stops. Then each 
player sits dowA ^0,the ijeares,t chair. Children of this age will try very 
hard to get the chaUr vnjitl) their favorite fruit or vegetable. The child 
' with no chair iretires from the gtime. Now another chair is 

removed. By the time th^ game ends, each child has experienced 
^ v.^ physically and mentally the '.frustration of 'not haying all the wants 
. satisfied. ; - 

At this point, I took the children on a. fitld trip to the Sn[iithneld Mill in 
Smithfield, Kentucky. TheHrip to the mill was very successful. It is a very old 
milUhat has been in Qnl-fan|iily since the kite iSOO's. The miller took only six 
children at a time up two flights of very old woodefh steps to see three floors of 
fascinating wheels, pulleys, and machinery in operation. From the large barrel 
o\ wheat kernels at the beginning to the final racking of the flpur, the children 
watched spellbound. When we reached the^hipping department, we looked at 
thf rows of bags of cornmeal and flour and discussed with tlje miller how much 
money we could^pend: We decided to buy flour to^bake a cake. 

Around.the first week of Inarch, 1 decided to turn the classroom into a 
mmi-economy complete with a bftrik, retail store, and the Kinderburger Drive- 
in Restaurant— the most populari>business of all! Inside the restaurant there 
were two hot plates on which the chef concocted delicious clay burgers, fi^h 
sandwiches, and french fries. Two customers could^sit inside the restaurant ai,a* 
nable complete with silver, tableware, flowers, napkins, and a menu. Olitside the* 
restaurant, , there was a constant' line* at the driVe-in window jfor service. 
Customers drove up— |Dn two tricycles and a*Big Wheel— to place their orders, 
This limited the nunpei* of customers. However, the .Workers inside felt and 
exhibited' normal .frustrations in trying to service such a popular, busy 
operation. I talked to the children about being polite ^o their customers, trying 
to give (h^ best service possible, and keeping the taPle inside cleared and neatly 
feset for the next custoljiers. • ^ * ^ - 

The correct prices h!!^d tp be charged for each item, and the customer went 
tb the Liberty Money Mathine f^r the correct amount of money, the children 
were encouraged to b.uy only two items at a time, ^n order to simplify the 
handling of the money and speed *yp the service. . 

^ Each day, one child act^d as banker artd every five to ten minutes visited 
retail store and the driye-in to Collect the bank deposits from the cash 
registers. The banker replaced tjie--«eHiiL4^ correct places in the Liberty 
MonejNMachine. ^ 

The successful operation of the "pretend" business made. us believe that wc 
ready toqpen a real business. Because of our experience in cooking and 
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ling throughout the year, jve decided to open i bakeny. Of course, we named 
he ••Little Red<Hen Bakery ""and decided to specialize in orange nut brea^. 
In discussing the capital needed to open our bakery, we found a wooden 
strugture (that had served many other purposes in our room) whiph would be 
perfect for our building. We had an oven that would bakafour small ^aves at a 
time. The main thing we lacked was money to invest in^the resources (flour, 
sugar, eggs, milk, nuts, etc.) necessary to produce our product. 

^ffer careful planning we found that it would cost ^us about 70 cent« to 
buy the ingredients for each loaf of bread. So we priced our nut bread at $1.00 
per loaf, and hoped to make a profit pf 30 cents oh each loaf we sold. We 
letarned the necessity of having money left over after our expenses, and 
^ projected using this profit for something very special at the end of the school 



year. 



Evaluation ' . . 

■ . ' ■ ■ St 

The best method I have found for^evaluatitlg kindergarten children is by direct 
observation of their various actJWtips, by questions and answers, in smajl 
groups, l^^dividual discussions, and by listening to the chilciren's c<)nversa- 
tions with each other as^'they work in learning centers, at snack lime, apd on th^, 
playground. ' . * ; 

The enthusiasm of the children during the activities in our economic study 
was overwhelming. 1 was gratified to see the tremendous growth in economic 
understanding. The study of economics'helped the children gain n^^ experi- 
ences and convijiced them that school is a happy place .to be. The positive 
comllients of parfents during the ^ear helped me evaluate the progress we were 
making in our study. A father told me, ••Josh and I had a very interesting 
discussion last night, I was really astounded at his understanding of basic 
economic concepts," * 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTCB ONE 



Good Ideas in Briof: Primary Level 

BERNA JO GAYLER of Clarahelle Decker School, Las Vegas. Nevada, 
taught her third-grade students economics by using games and simulations and 
writing a story about "Danny Dollar," a make-believe character. The activities 
were designed trf help students understand the concept of money Income and to 
irclnforce the id*i that family income is determined by the "quality'^ V type) of 
service provided bylts members and bjr the number of members working in the 
family. The.children were interested in following the daily «vents that occurred 
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in Danny's'^fe and teamed ^c^be^^W^ritie^ 

film, Why We Have Special Jobs, launqhed a study of how the market value of 
the household's labor serxjces is determined. Filmstrips, surveys, creative 
writing, and charts were use^ also. The children learned about the role of price 
in a market economy, the profcess of consumption, and how resources are used 
to produce goods and services that satisfy pbDple's wants.^ictiires and posters 
were used to illustrate the types of money^ including currency (cash) and^ 
demand deposits (checking accounts), in banks. The project helped children 
discover that the bulk of the nation's money supply, demand depbsits,vis 
created by the banking system. Stories, essays, and^vritten reports were used to 
develop a variety of knowledge and skills^ Evaluation results indicated that the* 
children increased their Understanding of basic concepts and practices, 

JEAN Al^HONY o/the £c/io/j Elementdry^chool, Fori Smith, Atkam^ 
sa^, has develdped a number of activities and Idarning experiences to teach 
sonie economic, concepts to five-year-olds. The class was organized into a sing)e 
household and the project became known as thcf **01d Woman Who Lived iri a 
Shoe." The children learned that some of their economic wants are individual 
in nature whereas others, such as a family home, are collectiv e. Ig^ ture^ affd 
charts were used to illustrate the variety of individual and colletflfflgood^ and 
services consumed by members of the household. A film, Economics!" It's 
Elementary, led to a discussion of consumers, productive resources, and 
scarcity. Murals, stories, and poems were used to help children understand that 
the basic problem of scarcity confronts all families, no matter the size or where 
they live. The pupils each write a story to illustrate how families make choices 
in deciding how to allocate theitflimited money income among alternative uses. 
The class discussed how families are different and how they share many of the 
same basic wants for goods and services. Where Do I Belong, a book by 
M. Jean Craig, Was used to e)iplain the concept of opportunity cost and show 



how families mi^t continuously make choices about how to usfc the money 
income available to them. Children took turnfi reading to the class their own 
stories about the choices they«nust make as younft consumers. This ww 



followed by an activity in which the students wrote a*play entitled A Parade of 
Specialists to illustrate th^ impprtance of division and specialization of labor/ 
Various jobs were examined as the children learned how, productive tasks are 
divided among workers^so as to take advantage of the gains from spec ipliza- 
• tion. All p^fts of the curriculum were used to teach basic economic concepts, 
the results of post-tests administered to the puplf 'indicated a significant 
increase in economic learning, • 

KATHY M. TONELLI of Central Elementary School, (^ystal Lake, 
Illinois, taught her second-graders economics by creating ''Central City," A 
minisocitty was set up in the classroom and involved the children in producing 
and selling their own goods and services. The unlt'^was organized around five 
lfc(3nort|p topics: earning dnd saving money ihcome, starting ttSjcw blisfheM, 
forming a partnership, competition, and advertising and selling goods anci 
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r^et^ccsrA largei)09t«r-labeled^'-Williamthe Worm^W 
to show the circular flow of finished goods and services, productive rcsoOrces, 
and money payments. Newspaper articles, field trips, and films were used to , 
illustrate both production and consumption dimensiogi of pebplbs' wants. Thd 
costs bf<operating a new business venture^vere examined, as the children 
learned abGut starting a successful business in today's eConotpic climate. The . 
game '^Saying and Spending' helped to point out that productive resources 
constitute the input to produlion while goods and services produced constitute 
the outpyt. The children ptepared posters to shoW the several kinds of 
productive resources,- including land (natural),, labor (human), and capital 
resources. Before setting up their own businesses in the classroom, the pupils 
took a field trip to a local banlt.'The (jhiidreh came to understand how the 
banking system increases the money s\ipp\y by making loans to individuals, 
businesses, and the government. Tl^ey also discovered hS^v prices and outputs 
are determined and how the price mechanism allocates resources and distri- 
butes income. Weekly evaluation was conducted to assess the students' 
• performance. In addition, a nine-item evaluation questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to parents at the 9om'pletion of the, program. • 

RHODA'MEAD of the Margaret M. Sibley School for Educational 
Research and Demonstration, Plattsburgh, New York, developed a variety of 
techniques and resource materials to teach economic Concepts. The project 
came to be known as ".KidsadJie" and the classroom was transformed into a- 
commuWy where children acted out their roles as consumers, producers, 
workers, and citizens. All areas of the curriculum were integrated with the 
economics unit. Problem-solving exercig| were emploVed throughout the^ 
project to help children learn how to grjPIe with economic and social issues 
and questions. In setting up their individual businesses, the pupils discovered 
that supply and demand determine the price of what iS bought and sol8 in the 
market. The students were shown how-to measure linear square footage in 
calculating the costs of #crating a Btjsiness. On^et of major economic issues 
developed in 'the unit concerned the purchase of property (land) tolQOftte the 
buainejses. This discussion led to questions about the distributiorf of ihcome 
and weajth in the United States. Before the project ftarted, the children talked 
). to adults, read bopks and newspaper articles, and conducted research to obtain 
information on a variety of businesses and occupations. The economic concepts 
developed in the unit^yere continuously reinforced in weekh^ spelling drills and 
^ocabulary lessons. Children lcarl\sd how to make chaftge knd tell time, figure 
gross and net profit, estimate the market value of a product or service, and 
calculate interest on 1 bank loan or deposit. Field trips to a local newspaper 
plaKt, fast-food restaurant, dairy, artdi bafik were planned. On their own, Ihe 
children visited the police station and talked to a manager of a new small 
business. Doctors, dentists, and other ptofessional persons' were queried about 
' their businesses too. Stories, films, flip charts, and role^playing activities were 
liberally uwd. t* , * 




capture the children's interest and to develop basic economic concepts and 
principles. A bulletin board labeled "America the Beautiful— No^ Is the Time*' 
was constructed to help the jtoungsters see that economics is a real part of their 
everyday lives. Games and simulations were used to explain th^ process .of 
consumption and show the wide variety of wants people have in tpodern 
societies. The Children di^ijcussed why pepple use money to facilitate exchange 
and to purchase goods and services they need from .others. This led to a 
discussion of specialization and the division of labor. The pupils xjrew pictures 
of people using energy and discussed ways to conserve pnergy resources at 
home and school. Role-playrhg was used to help children understand how 
households provide theirlabor, savings, and property to'businesse^ which usd 
them to produce consumer goods and services Which are then soid to house- 
holds. The pupils earned play money (income) for doing jobs in the classroom 
(erasing boards, emptying wast^baskets, etc.). They used thttr-fticome to buy , 
goods and services (free time, use of games and high-interest acdVities, etc.). 
Other concepts taught during the projem^re opportunity cost, government, ; 
scarcity, market system, economic incentives, anJ supply and cjemand'. The 
children came out of this.experience with increased knowledge of the econom- ' 
ids of the-energy problem in the United States. - , 

MARIAN EVANS, SCARLETT MEYER, MOLLIE NIEHOFF, and 
SUZANNE SHAMROCK of the A/erw/M Elementary School, Cincinnafi,^ 
Ohio, taught economics to tbplr students by starting a business. "Kids Corner^'ii^ 
provides an opportunity tb children in grades one through six to discover hqw a 
business operates within the framework of the American economiciystem. The 
projfct offers four separate units designed to involve students in ^ **real** 
business^ experience. Learning exiperiences include establishing a corporation, 
obtaining investment capital, manufacturing a product, developing marketing 
and advertising plans, and operating a (^^siness. The pupils were provided with 
many opportunities to make decisions and solve problems both independently . 
and collectively. Filmstrips, flannel boards, games, and written reports wero 
used to develop basic economic principles. Working with six grade levels and y 
with students of differing abilities, the project instilled an attitude of coopera- 
tion among the children and teachers^ The children develcjpl^d their own 
advertisements and announcements to sell their prpducts. /Wariety of ad^ 
, taken from local newspapers, magazines, and posters was used to g^erate a 
marketing and advertising strategy designed to best promote the sto^. After 
doing a market survey among their' mothers, the students (age 6) decided to sell 
live plants as well as manufacture^ jewelry, wall hangings, arid tissue paper 
flo\yer8. The students also studied ppnsumerjtii/roducer roles, the difl*erence 
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between goods arid services, specializatiort of labor, and dfependence on one 
herrfitevcn-a nd t w e lve - y a a jvolds-lnvested money ioT- thft^^ole o^ajjgn^ 
by -purchasing shares in the coiporation. Another group of students (ages 7 and 
8) took- care of packaging and advertising. Other students (ages 9 and 11) 
designed floor plans for Jthe store after studying how much sp^^ce would be 



available and \yhal types of products were to be d 



splayed. Evaluation results 



indicated that the children. increased their knowlecge of basic economics. 

►> HARRIETT B. WILSON of the Betmoni\Hitt Elementary School, 
<■ Smyrna, Geoma, created an economics unit entitled "Your Money— "Choose 
Wisely"'for her kindergarten class. Learning activities were developed around 
the children's curiosity about hioney and its u«€ as a medium exchange. The 
classroom was divided into five learning certters, each containing filmstrips, 
reference materials, games, and other resout-ce aid^ to help the pupils learn 
about money, banking, and the economy. The mov/e Money and lis Uses was 
shown to explain productive resources, m(|ney payments, and the circular flow 
of finished goddrand servi<jes. A brainstornling session was used to develop the 
understanding that the use of money is a much more efficient Way of exchang- 
ing goods and services than -barter. As the project unfolded, 'the students 
learned that money also serves as a unit of accoiint and that it can be stored or 

- saved for future use. The Utile Red Hen wa^ used^ review the Economic 
concepts discussed in t]ie brainstorming session. In onb activity, the children 
^ were asked to draw pictures of people's wants for goods and services. The 
purpose of this activity was to demonptrate the variety and number of items 
(got)ds and services) that people would like to buy. A gameaboUt wild animals 
helped the students to understand that because a person's inc(jfne is usually 
insufficientao buy all the goods and services wartted, it is necessary to make 
choices. The childrfcn became familiar with economic concepts such as scarcity 

• and jopport Aiity cost and terms such as "consumer" and "producer." As the 
concepts were studied, the pupils made posters, wrote stories, did research, ^nd 
presented reports to the class. The children were actively involved in makmg 
economic decisions using the problem-solving technique. As a culminating 

^ activity, the pupils participated in a flea niarket which summarized the 
understanding of economic concepts they had gained from the uriit. 

• . " » 

' MARY MARGARfeT GROSSMAN of the William H. Tqft Elementary 
School, Euclid, Ohio, developed a well-organized ylnit in. economics for second- 
grade students. "From Airplanes to Unicycles" was created to help pupils learn 
about the economics of energy and transportation. Numerou(i.film8, filmstrips, 
booltsr and role-playing exercises wore used to teach economic concepts such as 
scarcity, consumption, capital, trade, competition, and taxes. The class drew 
pictures, prepared murals, and conducted research on the importance of 
transportation to the local, 8tat«rand national economy. This activity led to a 
discussion of various power sources such as fossil fuels and nuclear, solar, 
gcothermal, wind, and tidal energy. A fllmstrip, The Economics of the Energy 
Problem, s^&Tkei a discussion about the current energy problem and how the 
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market economy of the United States allocates scarce productive resources, 
^„JL . F|?rn thiljd^^^^^ pupils c ame to realize t he impo rtance of evaluating 

alternative approaches to the energy problem in terms of the various economic 
goals of our society, In one activity, the students drew pictures showing the 
forms of transportation and energy resources they believed would be used in 
the' future, As the project developed; the dass studied different industries that 
* ^ were dependent upon the various forms of transportation. The children came to 
^ realize how important Lake Erie and the Cuyahoga River were to the ecpnofhic 
V . growth and development of the area: The students were directly involved in the 
pfenning of leaj»mgsgctivities. As a culminating activity a transportation fair 
was held to reinforce thb economic understanding developed ir\ the project/ 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Getting Down to Business: 
E|Conomic Development 
in Polyester 

An Economics Unll lor HHh-Ciaden 

Blllle M. Bryan and Mar9 Ellen Ellis 

, - . . R, Homer Andrews Elementary School, Burlington, North Carolina 

: ■ _ - j - . ' 

Introdui^ion 

Like many communities, Burlington-Alamanqc County has econorfiic prob- 
lems. Over the years, economic growth jn'thi? county has been closely related to 
the textile industry. The industry has -been declining since late 1974, and this 
development has affeqted , the growth* of other industries in the area. For 
instance, a major, firm engaged in the manufacture of electronic equipment 
experienced a dramatic reduction in its work force. addition, several textile 
comiJanies closed their plants, resulting in the loss.of more than 1,500 jobs in 
the county. ' . 

. Our main goal in teaching this unit was to help ^dents understand the 
issues involved in economic growth for Burlington-Alamance County. The . 
need to expand the economic base.of Ihe county waS obvious. Local newspa- 
pers carried front-pdge stores almost daily, calling foi* the active, yet selective, 
recruitment of new, diversified business and industry. The upit gfilve a fresh new 
twi^t to basic econo'mic concepts by making Burlington-Mamance County 
come alive in th^ classroom. The scope of the project was broadened when'the 
class visited the governor of North Qarcdina in October 1978. Governor James 
B. Hunt praised the students for their interest in the economic growth arid 
development of the state. Following this meeting, the pupils brought newspaper, 
articles to class and watched the nightly news on television witR regularity when 
econornic issues and problems "were diuscussed. 

A strong base of support for Ahe project existed in the school and 
broadened to the entire community and the state. On January 24, 1979, Mayor 
,bur ham; named the students "Honorary Ambassadors" to the city in recoghi- 
tion of their involvement in economic developmep^ and commented that. 



. . this type of study calls attention to the importaj^ce.of oor growth and 
development, a foundation necessary for prosperity." 

T he foUowin g^pee ifio objeoti v e s we rti do v e l o p e d in th e unit; — 

• To) involve students . iiV^eshdy of the local, regional, anil national 
, economy; * ^. ' • 

• To establish a classroom community, "Polyester," and to involve student^, 
in activities designed to develop their critical-thinking skills; 

• To help students understand their roJes as citizens, producers, and consum- 
ers; " ■ , 

• To demonstrate how business operates within the framework, of the 
American economic system; 

• To provide student§ with first-hand experiences in operating a business. 

r 

Overview / 

This project was founded on the belief that thq elementary school shouldfhelp 
students make decisions and solve problems both independently and collec- 
tively. In this unit; economic concepts were incorporated into all parts of the 
curriculumv-Films, resource persons from the community, field t^ps, and the 
7>fl^/e-Q^j television series were used to develop economic understanding. 

The students began the unit by choosing a name for their imaginary city. , 
The classroom became "Polyester," a city complete with schools, churches, 
recreation areas, government agencies, and a variety of businesses and indus^ 
tries. Polycster'5 form of government was modelfed ayfter the city of Burlington. 
^'Students running for the City Council made speeches and displayed campaign 
posters. Political candidates made badges for theii^ supporters to wear and 
appointed campaign managers. 

Our project actually began as part of a social studies unit on the Great 
Depression. As tjie unit evolved, the students studied the history of social, 
insurance and public assistance programs. The success of this activity was far 
beyond our expectations. The pupils came to realize that social sccurity'benefits 
are paid to retired wprkers and their dependent/k, to disabled workers and their 
dependents, and to survivors of workers who have died. At this point, qni 
student designe4 theisocial security card for the citizels of Polyester, v 

Next^ a unit orL local, state, arid federal taxes was introduced to the 
students. We studiedr the sources of tifk revenue and the services provided by 
tax;dollars;at each level of government. The children simulated the real World 
by paying state and federaj taxes on money wagtrs they earned doing jobs in our 
classroom businesses and industries. Duringlhis pliase of the project, city and 
coi/nty goyernmcnt officials published a list of real and personal property that 
was taxable and include4 such itepis as television sets and skateboards. Th6 tax 
collector sent each citizen of Polyester a property tax statement indicating the 
amount to b<^id. Determining the tax rate was one of the most>dlfflcult tasks 
faced by the City Council and the county commissioners, this activity was to 



show studenta how lax revenue Ts used to provide public services fir everyone 
in the contjntjunity to share. 

Aftgr -a- few we^ ks of p lannipB, we decided it was tinne to estabhsh our 
businesses. Two empty cardboard refrTgei^rrSwes l^^re~sei up in ihe 
classroom, and represented abandoned buildings once used by businesses in 
Buj-lington that were no longer in operation. Many of .the business failures had 
occurred during the fecessipn of 1974-75 and. the years since. We decided to 
concentrate our efforts on'recruiting new businesses and industries and creating 
j5bs and income. The City Council hired an economip developer to promote 
buku^ expansion in Polyester. Now the children wore ready to establish thpir 
own classroom bank. Changing Times, National Bank provided loans and 
investment capital /or new businesses. We studied about money, banking, and 
the economy; toured a local bank; and actually took out a loan to gain 
experijbncfe and increase our khowledge of basic economic coijcepts and 
prin^les. The classroom bank handled checking accounts, savings accounts, 
loans, 'and charge cards for its customers. 

Polyester wanted a tejttile industry that would produce pot holders, string 
jewelry, and autograph pilloNvs. Several students devejoped a proposal for 
starting-the basiriess. Next we talked about the amount of capital needed to . 
renovate one of the abandoned buildings in the classroom, to purchase ra^V 
materials and tools, and to pay wages until finished goods could be sold. We 
also discussed the kinds of goods and services that could be produced jn,the 
least costly way. The children worked on a plan for a survey that would 
establish the market price of each good produced in the textile Industry. Some 
children investigated how additional capital could be raised by selling shares of 
stock. A representative frottra local management consulting firm came to the 
classroom to explain the meanipg of fixed and variable costs, profit, inventory, 
and assets. All this' began to complicate life a little, but we had added things 

• gradually enough so that the children Were able to understand each new phase 
of our world-vvithin-a-world. Once the textile industry had gottep its "feet" off 
the ground, the pieces fell into place. 

TheLsecond industry to locate in one of Polyester's abandoned buildmgs 
was the Wood-Peckery. This company produced napkin holders, trivets, key. 
holders, oven pulls, 'and keychains. To raise enough capital to operate the 
business, the owners dpcided to sell shares of stock. Students who wanted to 
work for the Wood-Peckery filled out a job application and went, to th<? 
company's personnel office" for an interview. Employees were paid according to 
a fixed hourly wage rate, \vere allowed a fifteen-minute break each workday, 

• and received medical care (free Band- Aids). 

At this point, some children were interested in opening a new busmess in 

• the industrial park being planned in Polyester, the studems simulated pur- 
chasing a tract of land in the classroom and building a facility to produce 

• finished goods madq from r«cycled materials. A resource person from the 
community talked with tBe children about the kinds of products that might be 
produced from recycled^paper, glass, and cans. Several entrepreneurs borrowed 
money from the Ch^lii|lng Times National Bank to start new businesses in the 
industrial park, ( j '^x " 



Learning Activities 

Throughout the project the children were introduced to'fUnda^ economic 
ideas and generalizations through a variety of teaching strategies. A few of the 
learning activities are de;$cribed below: 



Scarcity and opportunity cost This activity was to show students how 
goods and services are produced, to explain the process of consumption, to 
demonstrate the basic problem of scarcity, and to help them understand^, the 
relationships betxVeen opportunity co?ts and trade-offs, Wfe asked the pupils to 
make a list of the things they would like to have. Pictures from magazines were 
employed, as well as several games and simulations, to malce students aware of 
scarcity in ternw of individual ^^amily wants, limited family income, and 
family choice-making< Our discussio>\ focused on the many wants of consuming 
Units for goods and services and the concept^of limited money income. The 
children began to see that people's wants for goods and services were never- 
ending and that a person's income is usually insufficient to buy all the goods 
and services wanted. The children became involved in apprtying these concepts 
to the -study of the energy problem. ^ 

Ecohorfiic systems. This part of the project introduced children to 
important concepts related to the way people and societies organize economic 
life. The major types of economic systems were examined in relation to the 
basic economic problem and the different mechanisms used to allocate scarce 
productive resources. The story Aladdin's Lamp was rea4 to the class to 
stimulate discussion about the four basic questions that every society faces in 
dealing with tlie scarcity problem. Films, fielH trips, creative* writing exercises, 
and filmstrips such as Economic Systems were employed to make students 
aware of the institutions, laws, activities, controlling values, and human 
motivations that coUeictively govern economic decision making. The children 
discussed the role of economic incentives in motivating producers in^a market 
system to maximize th^ir profits. 

Demand and supply. The children discussed supply and demand in the 
market system and how the two fjjctors interact with one another to determine 
the price of what is bought and sold. The discussion also focused on the role of 
government in modifying supply and demand decisions with regulations and 
controfe. This led to a study of the factors that influence what and how muctf 
will be produced, how it will be produced and how it will be shared or used. 
The pupils worked in'groups to learn how prices and outputs ate determined in ^ 
different types of economic systems. ^ \ 

Concluding Comiiient 

The benefits of this project cannot be, measured solely in terms of economic 
understanding. The students gained, self-confidence, improved their communi- 
cations skills, and increased their ability and willingness tp learn. It seems fair 
to say that this teaching unit gave the students first-hand experiences in dealing 
with the ecpnomic system. 1 believe the most significant outcome' was the 



learning oif the .basic economic concepts and principles whicH will serve as useful 
^analyticaUpols to help childlfen become'responslble citizens. ' ^ 



Bundles of Energy: A 
Dream or an Answer? 

A Fourth-Grade Ecoi<oinic»^ro|ect 



Barbara MqKeever 

Fairvie^ Elementary School. Fort Smith, Arkansas 



Introduction 

With the energy c/isis uppermost in so many people's lives ^ thoughts, it 
seemed to be ai^atural choice when my fourth-grade students wS>»ted to do an 
economic study centered around energy. The du&l fuel system for auton^obilcs 
(Using alcohol as. an alternate fuel), invented by Stanley Barber of Fort Smith 
and used to power his 8-cyl|nder 1974 Pontiac and 4;Cylinder 1975 Dodge Colt, 
caught our attention. 

There were two reasons for the children's enthusiasm for this invention. 
The first was that Mr. Bafber lives within a block of our school, and most of the 
children in the class were tither acquainted Wjth him, had seen the cars, or had 
heard their parents discus^he cars. (There has been quite a bit of local and 
• national publicity about thV dual fuel systek.by which either alcohol or 
gasoline can be used Vtn^rely flipping a swftqh.) Another reason for the 
children's interest was thatStanley Barber is my bother, and I've been involved 
with the System frojn the time he fir!| began working on the concept. Hcfhad 
. brougfit-one of the cars to my class tne previous yekr and had really captured 
the attention of air the children in the school. r\felt ttfis was a golden 
oppoi-tunity for the children to become closely involved in A timely ecQno«3ic 

experience. . „ , i 

At this point, the system for the car is fully deve|d^d, and Stanley Is 
' looking at' dlJTerent products to be used in the manufMure of. alcohol. 
Cellulose (from paper goods) 4s an excellent product fro<h whkh to manufac- 
ture alcohol. The tremefdous quantity of paper used in the schools in America, 
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»nd considered a waste product now, becomes a great "resource/' if you will, 
for the production of alcohol. ' 

We began our study with the idea of saving scrap paper from our 
classwork and planned to see how many pounds or "Bundles of Energy" we 
could save durin^g the scho ol year and' how much alc<irhol could he iriftnnfac- 
tored from that many pounds of paper. This information iVi turn would help us 
calculate the nqmbef of pounds of paper that could be accumulated throughout 
the country through the school systems and ultimately turndcUnls^alcohol~aa 
alternate fuel source desperately needed by America. 

We spent eighteen weeks of concentrated study on this unit. However,^we 
began saving our paper and engaged in some activities from the very first day of 
school on August 3L Little didoWe realize that our interest in the dual.fuel 
system would take us into a shidy of several alternate sources of energy. 

, The Test of Elementary Economics, published by the Joint Council On . 
Economic Education, was administered to the students as-a pre- and post-test 
in an effort to measure economic understanding. Teacher-made tests and 
learning activities were used to evaluate studentsVknowledge of economic 
qonqepts. Sortie specific objeddives of the project were as follows: 

1 . To explore the subject of energy witft emphaSts on alternate fuels and their. 

impact on the economy; 
z. To cxaniine the potential use of alcohol as fuel; 

3. To help the children discover their role in energy conservation; P ^ 

4. To develop the students' ability to make judgments about^ehergy-related ■ - 
policies and to understand the events that affect the goals of economic 
growth, stability, security, freedom, and justice; 

5. To provide a learning situation that would actively involve the children in a 
timely and interesting , topic and help them gain a thorough understanding 
of basic economic concepts. 



Learning Activities « . 

We set the stage for our study on the first day of school by discussing the 
purpose of saving all the paper we use In our room throughout the year And 
what we^^could be doing with it. Tfie children were shown the "energy box," and 
y we discussed how to store the paper in the box for maximum storage capacity; 1 / 
\was afraid that their past habit of wadding paper up and throwing it away . 
Vould be hard to overcome, but the cliildren w^re actually better about this 
than I had predicted. \ 

Our subject did not need a lot of introduction or development; The 
children were very much aware of the energy crisis in general and the scarcity of 
"feisoline in particular. They understood the effect the energy problem was 
having on our economy as well as on thtffr own lives. The problem became 
more ajppaifent throughout the year with the Iranian revolution in February 
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ind March. The scarcity of gasoline as well as its high cost had been felt by each 
child in some way. , , 

Charles McDonald, of the local gas utility, w,as our first guest speaker. He 
presented a slide program that traced the history of fossil fuels and the role of 
the sun in creal^ing^ en ergy. He show ed the children" several s lid es giving 
examples of useToTeneTgy, which in turn ledlhe children to see why we have a 
scarcity of. petroleumJtoday. He was able to demonstrate to the children with 
his slides why. we need to be concerned with finding, ways to replace fossil fuels. 
He also explained to them vteys of conserving our present sources and how 
modern appliances are being built to be more energy efficient. 

i began to introduce economics into our unit withlhe very basic concept of 
making choices^and exarfnining our criteria in prder to make wise choices. The 
children were asked to draw pictures of four things they would most like to 
have. Then they were asked which of the four they would pick if given only one 
choice. This led to quite a lively discussion; several children had similajs'wants 
but decided on different final choices and explained'and defended thei/choices. - 
A bulletin board featuring their drawings and ^titled "What ! Want— \y hat 1 
Chose" resulted from this activity. 

1 maoAed to find several opportunities for them to make choices, once 
about an arithmetic assignment, once about the class schAiule, and most 
important, on how to spend the money We got from our paper sale^"Look at 
your criteria!" became a familiar phrase as we began to, examine"^ alternate 

fuels. . . . \, 

libeling that th^ groundwork had been 'laid by this; time, 1 invited my 
brother to visit the class and bri^ the car. Tl^e children were able to view;the 
car's engine, and Stanley gave thin a simplified eplanation of what fiad been 
' done to the car to enable it to use either gasoline oralcohol as its fuel source. 
The children saw the potential importance of alcohol in the future, and they 
were allowed to ride itf the car within the neighborhood. John compared this 
experience with being able to ride in Mr. Ford's firsjt car. 

We returned to the r6om and spent the rest of the morning talking about 
the advantages of alcohol as a source for fuel for automobiles. This turned into 
quite a discussion as the children askfed many questions. In, particular Ihey 
wanted to know if alcohol could be used to power other things such as boats, 
planes, trains, etc. The children discovered that it wdUW be feasible in 
recreational boating,, with the advantage That there would be no explosive fumes 
as vt'ith gasoline. 

My students started to learn some basip economic concepts during t|ie very 
* first day of school. They were excited and motivated to learn rnqre about the 
economics of energy, and they realized how and why learning takes place; they 
had fun while allying their efforts. A few of the learning activities developed 
in this project are described below. . . 

/ Specbiliziition. .We followed a schedule of viewing filmstrips on various 
ispects orecortomics twice a week. After seeing an episode from the TYade-offs 
television series about production, and a filmstrip on s|)eciali?ation, w^ad our 
first "bundling^sejsion." We (ied*uptell Ahe paper" in the energy box into five- 
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poynd bundlcs^We smarted with no plan or system. (This was deliberate on my 
part in ^n effort to help the child.ren see the atlvatitagQs of organization and 
preplanning.) It did not take the children longt'o noifice that we were not getting i 
, things done very efficiently. ■< ' , ♦ *. 

In order t^ improve our pro<luction., of "Bundles o( Energy," WeHformu- 
« latQd a plaiT using information and ideas we had gained from Trade-offs, from 
filmstrip|) had viewed, and from a field trip durijig which we had seen 
production oni art assembf line. We developed our own assehibly linS by 
dividing the room into adjoining wirk areas. Each area was assigned a certain 
bundling activity, i.e., storting, stacking, weighing bundles into fiVe-pound 

• units, tying bundles, and storing. Children were then assigned to each area, and 

the production of burfdles continued. There was less confusion and noise, and 
the work was done more quickly, with neater bundles resulting. ; 
^ * " Interdependence. Dpi to iWs point, the students had shown' very little 
^ understanding of the interdependence of people and nations in the oil crisis. 1 
, ' "watfted the students to understand that people become more interdependent as 
, they increase the specialization of all productive resources and how this 
interdependence creates a' need for trade. • 

Wc dtscussed comparative advantage and how some nations possess more 
of the world's natural resources than othere. Using ^ur social studies text, we 
listed th« oil-producing countries and the countries thut must import oil. 
The entire class was asked to look. for articles about energy in general, 
. alternate fuels, or anyt|)iin"g they felt was pertirlerit to o^r study. They brought 
• .the articles to class where thfey were read aloud and discussed. Then the 
scrapbook committee collected them and' placed them jn the.scrapbook. The 
scrapbook was divided and Organised into areas'.'ijt((;li^^iig articles about 
altewiate fuels, scarcity; and price increases, from 
i is, , igobds^(th(t supplies) bejofne scarce (or deman,<j :i^jt^)ijpriM begin to 
increase. And, of course, there was a predominance'^ aniens about alcohol 
• • and Mr. Barber? This became a valuable soui'ce in ^yijfoi^sea and was 
frequently referred to in jour^ork'on the reports on alterli|(te Stis. These news 
articlesj as much as any one thing, pointed out to Jh"^,*W^|fen! the degree to 
which vye d^pepd on foreigp/gources for 60 percfent, of thn^l we use, and oil 
*;c(xunts for the largest percentage of energy that we consume. ■ - ^ 

Circular 'flow. We had arrived at the |Unctufe in our study where I •' 
thought that the children needed to understand the impact that the Wnufac- 
. . turp of alternate fuels would have on the circular flow 9f goods and ser\jfces,and 

. money. First, wd tried to build a background by creatirtfe an understaJiding of 
the circular flow as it relitw to the j>resent production of oil. I had the students 
list many groups- of people who are -currently involved in the production, 
>y diatfibution, ^ s^le of oil and.oil wOducts. We discussed how theie people 

. left their households to sell their iscfvices to the Oil industry in qrder to eb>n 
4 income. They in turn.go to the market as consuniers to buy finished products or 

^ »• capital ^ods. . . ^ * j * 

J Then we diijuissed how the oil companies and^other businesses fngaged in 

T the production oi; marketing of oil go to the marl^et to selnwhat fhey have 



produced. It was pointed out that they first had to go t^the resource market to 
buy or hire the productive resourctw'Cland, labor, .and capital tools) to produce 
the oil and oil product^ that consumers want to buy. 

Resource extenders. 1 opened a discussion of resource extenders by 
asking this question: "Why are methods of production much different today 
than they were in the early stage? of development in this country?" Some ofdhe 
more alert students werf^ quick answer thafc inventions, discoveries, and bi^ 
pieces of machinery, made the difference. 1 explained that technology is an 
iftiportant resource extender. It nDt only deals with tools and machines in 
production but with people* who know how to invent and organize to make 
productive resource's go farther. 

We took a field trip to the Gerber baby food plant to observe the forklift m. 
action which ^ad been adapted by Mr. Barber td use alcohol as i\s fuel. We 
talked with the driver of the forklift and other plant officials about their 
industry and the fofklift^s perfofmance inkiomparLson to forklifts powered by 
other fuels. We were given materials, inchiahig^a letter from the manager of the 
plant, listing the advantages and their opinion of the results of the alcohol- 
powered forklift. . 

Market economy^ 6y this time in our study thfc children had begun to ask 
such questions as: "If we have all this scarcity of energy, why isn't more being 
doner "Why isn't the government doing more?" "Why do people just falk 
about it?-'This was a crucial time for me as their teacher, because iT^afc^t sure 
that 1 could make the concept of a market economy come alive for fburth- 

graders. • a u 

Fortunately for us, a news story apQ^ared in the daily papers in Arkansas ^ 
about this tim^. Arkansas' senior senator. Dale Bumpers, had just introduced a. 
bill in the Onit8d States Senate to allowa $50.aincome tax deduction to those • 
who convert their cars to use alcohol. The children wrote letters to Senator 
Bumpers, explaining their intemff) in the bill and praisinrf him for doing 
something in this area of energy. Yhey also wrote letters to Prtsident Carter, 
encouraging hini to d6 all he could to insure the passage of Senator Bumpers 

Making a choice. As pur scrapbook gr?w so did the variety of articles on 
alternate sources of fuel. We made a trip to our media center. With the aid of 
our media Consultant, the 'children researched and wrote reports on suqh 
alternale sources of power as nuclear, energy, shale oil,, solar energy, coal, 
. geothwmal energy, and alCohoW There was not much material about alcohol. 
Mr. Barber again carfie to our rescue as he turned his research files over to us, 
a/id 1 was able tcpull marty items from this source that the children could use 
and understand in doing their fesearcti on productioi^ 

. In writing their reports, ffie children were asked to look* for criteria that 
to\i\fi be used in deciding whifcft sources would be best in meeting our energy 
* needs. They were to find" advantages and disadvantages, whether econonuc or 
ndt, that couki-bdooked at- in deciding how important a role each alternate 
, source wouldThave in helping easy the energy cHsis. y 
The chndreoave jtheir reports with grqat enthusiasm, each one tryin|rto 
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outdo the others. We discussed the reports thoroughly, evaluating qach 
alternative carefully. One repdrt strelSsed that we could go into nationwide 
production of alcohol on fairly short notice because the process for alcohol 
production is known. This would give us time to further develop some of the 
other ahernate sources. Alcohol is a renewable resource, and could be used to 
power cars withbut dangej to the atmosphere. 

Money capitiil. ^^TheTurther we got into our study the more impatient the 
children becanflie to see alcohol cars a reality. Realizing by this time that it^ 
« would take a tremendous amount of mpney to develop alicohol as a fUcl, we 
made a trip to the City National Bank, where we were taken on a tour. We were 
able to meet ,with a bank officer who talked to us about loans' f$t capital 
investments. In our discussions with the loan officer, ^ye became acquainted 
'with other soiirces of capi||,^l with which to begin^a business. 

We chose City National Bank because Shelby's father worked there. A ^ 
bank. official had also visited our room arid brought us material such as che^5ks, 
deposit slips, bank statements, and savings books to use in our bank transac- 
tions. The children had filled out job applications for various jobs in the room. . 
They were receiving salaries for these jobs in the form of macaroni shells for 
currency. The sixth grade was operating a bank, using the same currency, and 
invited us to become customers. We became involved in^l aspects of bankings 
openm^ checking and saying accqjints, taking out loans, etc. T|jie children ^ 
^ covXii use liat^Qiirfen.cy and checks to buy and sell things among themselves 
":^v^^d |d/\>id on i|eiTii:that>^re auctioned off eacK Friday. The main purpose of 
'^^^^vthX ^ai^ to fapiiliarize the children with banking 

v^c?^^ formation and loans for investment. 

>> : Ji^ market a little better, we picked out an oil 



V .cmti|xatiJ5^.^.*^^^ information about it daily in the 



\ ^ ^ijc^i^^papec the possible cause of the stock's rise and fall in 
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w^atit^ the, news. The children were beginning to 

infci^jiirze Meji^ea^c^^^^ money cpuld ,be made Available for alcohol plaVits, 
^\ participate thjrou^ the purchase of stock. 

^ "^^^^ ^ ^ v^verfjsiftf^ A Johp^rilentioned in class one day that the other fourth-grade 



c cla^i^^iiK^sonj^^ he knfcw did not seem to be as excited about alcohol as a 
' ^^^;^-^Mpel fl^>w^'W(Bre^ asked him if he had any idea why.» and he replied, "They just 
f^-^ x^'^"*^ **^^ ' guess.** 1 then asked what'was usually done to let 

\^^%^. . p^fc^^le know akblJjUt a"^ new product and several were quick to respond^ **Advef- 

, incentive, we Vxe^d nlmstrips on advertising and its importance 

^ ^ a'fld. e^^ Then ve developed culVertisements for alcohol- 

/ ^^^f^ alcohol companies. We flrst collected and studied 

^ftdvel't5ftoinent8''for cars and oil companies, and^hen treated our own adverttfee- 
^ nq^A^^i^^ research into alternate fuels was a big help in writing 

^ oi^|i.ad^rlth|^)t\ents as we^were able to incorporate some of these facts into oun 
^^ma^icctmj ^i^tcgy^ We wrote advertisements for TV, raidio^ newspapers, and 
Jt)iRb^\i^ds^ \ 

V SiftlC<5 the chHdren had been concerned about other.,rtudents in Fairview 



School Dot being excited over alcolrol as a- fuel, we decided to post our ' 
advertisements in' the hallways and wait for student reaction. A fdw students 
became interested enough to ask questions and to show sorfi^ excitement about 

the topic. ■ ^ 

Then we discussed the ideas behind advertising and the impact it could 
have on the public. By promoting alcohol as a fuel for cars through advertisirig, 
the demand for alcohol as an alternate fuel should increase and there would be 
tforrespotidingly less demand for gasoline, if the price of the two fuels were 
about the same. If advertising could significantly raise the demand for alcohol, * 
it would have a tremendous impact on the fuel sector of the economy in terms 
of competition, supply and demand, and, it is hoped, would make the energy 
crisis more manageable. 

Summary and B^alua^on , f 

We produced a hand made Vmstrip with a, taped narrative to summarise our 
- findings. While we had a committee to projduce the filmstrip, the entire class 
helped plan it. Making the TV shows to illustrate the bocjks on transportation 
. and money helped the children a great dea> in organizing, their thouf^hts and' 
ideas for the filmstrip. We agreed" that we wanted tV make a presentation to^ 
explain why we felt that alcohol was a goOd choice aS an alternate fuel from' 
both an economic and an environmental standpoint. 

We used most of the materials that had resulted from the various activities 
in our study to come up with ideas for the filmstrip. Mr. Barber'-s tape wa§ 
listened to several times by the committee. The scrapbook and the reports oft 
alternate fuels were used for referenced. The children enjoyed viewing the filtn, 
^ and 1 let them use it at a study center when they had extra time. 

We invited our parents and several of ourguest spetlfkers-tp yisit.'our room 
for a showing of the filmstrip as well as to see all of our paper Which we )iad 
kept stacked in a corner throughout the year. We had, watched it g*-oW day by- 
day and wanted the parents to see what 250 pounds of paper actually looked 

like. / . . 

It became readily apparent very early in the proiect that we were achieving 
our aim of full participation by all students. With ekh activity w6 undertook, 
the children seemed to ^how a greater degree gf ei^citement and interest. This 
spirit continued un^il the final activity was fully completed. " J ' 

"Would the children become aware of the problem of; scarciW »tli'<Jii'r 
'■■ societyr was one of the questions I pondered at the outset of the study. By the 
' time we had complo^fed our project I was- sure that this question had been 
' answered in the affl/tnative, because the childrtfn were aware of-.new develop- 
ments Which were dfccurring daily that affected theirs and their parents' lives. 

The gain in knowledge of economics <vas evi(^em in our discussions and in 
<^her evaluations. ^ [ 



Industry . . . The Amazing 
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An Economics Unit for Fifth-Craders ^ ^ 

NIta Dean, Annie Brown, Patey Qoolsby, Lou Ray, and Diane Wake 

Central Elementary School, Idabel, Oklahoma 



Introduction 

Industry Appreciation Week for McCurtam County, sponsored by the Idabel 
Chamber of Commerce, motivated the study of ^'Industry*, . , the Amazing 
Octopus." This week of appreciation was set up as a **thank you'' to*industry for 
bringing economic changes to our area.. The stvdcnts in the county school 
systems participated by entering poster and essay contests sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce "Thjg participation sparked an interest in the fifth-grade 
students at Central School to become more knowledgeable about the changes 
industry has brought to McCurtain County, We felt the study of industry 
should be continued by involying the students in experiences dealing with the 
local area and the surrounding environment, concentrating on the years 1968 
through I978v . . ; 

The overall purpose of the study was to provide the children with 
economic experiences which would enable them to meet their responsibilities in* 
the }^rs ahead by makiltg >Vise economic decisions, both in their private lives 
and as citizens it) an ever-changing democratic society. 

,rWe pooled our knowledge with the expertise of community^ resource 
peop^le to plan the study* The economic principles of th^ U.S. market system 
were developed throughout the study and integrated^' into the fifth-^grade 
curriculum. 

■ . ■ ■■' . ■ • ' 

Objectives >f ♦ 

The project was designed to achieve the following objectives; ^ 
' ^ ■ • . \ ^ 
e Help students understand they are members of 9* family living in a complex, 
changing economy in which people attempt to satisfy their wants and ne|ds; 
; • Show how important an economic system is to every society and how the 
y U.S. market system allocates scarce resources to satisfy economic wants; 
• Gain an understamling of how the local ec6nomy hasi changed from being 
prinrlhrily agricultural to/one based on the producUoh- of services; * 



t Help students understand that the production of services has developed 
faster than the production of goods; 

• Become acquainted ^with the three forms of business organizations— sole 
proprietorship, partnersl^p, and the corporation; 

• Gain an understanding ofVbe diflfercnt ways investment capital is raised to 
establish and operate a business; 

• Become awa^e of the direct ancl indirect effects of industry on the local 
economy; 

• Understand how industry allocates scarce resources in the mass production 
of goods; _ 1^ , 

• Understand the impact of industry on the local community and how 
economic growth and development help raise the standard of living; 

• Develop an awareness of industry's contribution to an increased demand on 
local public services. 

9 

Organization and Planning 

In organizing an. approach to teaching economics, we wanted to utilize all 
subjects rather than teach economics as a separate entity. Therefore* we used 
'math, art, language, and science in developing learning activities arid instruc- 
tional strategies for the projects Class time was devoted to group discussions; 
research; v^iting essays, letters, and poems; and oral reports. The students were 
required to keep notebooks throughout the entire project. All their worksheets, 
charts, graphs, and maps were placed in the notebook. As much of the planning \ 
as possible was left to the piipils. A variety of teaching methods was employed ' 
to develop economic concepts, including field trips, bulletin board displays, 
presentations by resource people, slid*, and photographs. Community re- 
source people were very active in contributing materials for classroom use, 
arranging field trips to local businesses, locating guest speakers, and s.erving 
as project consultants. 

Learning Activities 

For this condensed report, we present a short outline of a few actlvi^ties that^ 
were developed for the project: . 

Project Outline 

1, Role of producers and consumers i' 

a. Use family tree activity 'to identify parentl as producers of goods and 
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services; 

b. Plot location of home on city map; 

c. Make posters and write essays on the economy of McCurtain County; 

d. Discuss the process of satisfying economic wants and the meaning of 
the terms duYablf and nondurable goods. 

' ' V 

\ 
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' 2« Scarcity and choice 

a. Prepare bulletin^board display showing unlimited w^nts and scarce 
/ resources; 

b. / Use role-playing exercise— *A Visit to Central Econoville'-— to rein- 
/ force the concept of scarcity; " ^ 

0* Discuss how individuals confront the problem of scarcity; 

'd. Wri^e essays about people^ who make choice!^ in deciding how to 
allocate their limited money income among alternative uses; , 
I e. Discuss the importance of an economic system to every society in 
I allocating resources to satisfy wants. 

^. Agricultural Production and Economic Growth 

/ a. Use resoeuj^ spefikers to discuss farming and agricultural production 

methods M the history of McCurtain County; 
/ t b. Prepare bulletin board entitled "Then and Now,'* showing "old" anij 
\ ' "new** farming methods used in the region; 

c. Make charts, .maps, and graphs depicting farm income and economic 
^ growth; ; 

d. Prepare charts showing McCurtain County labor force projections; 

^ Conduct a tdurjof the Wooten Farm and Ramsey Implements to see 
old and new farm' equipment. . 

4, Types of Business 

a. Develop bulletin board display showing the three kinds of businesses; 

b. Organize field trips to the Mc(^urtain County Cooperative and to the 
Joplin IBgg Plant to learn how different businesses use scarce resources 
in production; ^ I 

c. Show slide presentation on ml history of the Weyerhaeuser Company 
and take tour of the Craig Seed Orchard; 

d. Use Weekly Reader Reference Cha^t to study the fastest growing jobs 
in the 19808; , ^ ^ ^ • 

e. Have stydents fill out a job application form and write an essay 
explaining why they chose that type of work and why ^hey feel 
qualified to do it; * * ^ 

f. Study Aiidi compiled by the Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Service 
- showing the number of farms'^and of acres per farm in Oklahoma, 
^ 1969-78^ ^ 

g. Prepare booklet on the free enterprise system and discuss the il^eaning 
of sole proprietorship, partoership, and corporation. . . 

■ ; \ r • \ ^ 

Culminating Activity 

To culminate the unit, an open house Was held on t^VE^ last day of school 
Parents, teachers, community re8our($ people, and dther interested persons 
were invited to attend/'Community^ Spotlight.** Sufdents summarized their 
6X|/eri^ces by giving a ^lide presentation Npf the/economic study ''Indus^ 
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try . . . the Amazing Octopus." The children explained how industrial growth 
changed McCurtain cJiuhty. A scrapbook -witH pictures, essays, charts, and 
.poems about the project was on display, and refreshments were served. 

Evaluation 

The five fifth-grade classes participating iri the econj^ics unit took tte Tes[for 
Elementary Economics developed by the Economic Education Enrichment 
Frogram; West Springfield Public Schools, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
(I97I edition). The pretest was administered in October 1978. The same test 
was given again in early May. There were forty questions on the tes't. The test 
results showed that the students increased their understanding of basic ecot 
nomic concepts. \ 

In addition, the project teachers observed the students' new interest jn 
current ^events. The students also showed a new interest in their community a^d 
a real desire to see continued economic growth and development. j 

. ■ " ■ • ■ / / 
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Dorris Reed Morris and*George P. Klickle Jr. 

Warner ^jnenfary School, WilmingtorV, Delaware 

/ ' f V . *i • 

Introdlfctioi^ I . * 

' Our schooChas a magntficent location on a bluff Qverlookingahe prandywine 
River, the original-power source for the £. 1. Du Pont Company as yfjtW as 
many other compatlies. As we looked at the river, an idea began to form. Why 
not study the econoinio importance of the Btandywine? Aft^r all, the river was 
. there, the old waterwheels Jwere there, so why not put them'all to good use? As 
the watervvhiels turned. So did the economic development of eighteenth and ^ 
nmetecnth century Wilniington. * ' 

* • Of our 160 stuUents 80 percent come by bus fr6m places at least twelve 
miles away. The remainder of the students are city residents who walk- 16 

, • • , 48. . V 



schbol We discovered that neither group knew Very much, if anything, about 
Wilnltington or the -Brandy wine, 'Wilmington and the Brandy wine therefore 
became our richest sources of information ^nd inspiration for the project. 
Lenrning about them became the common denominator for us, our common 
bond, and a' seemingly inexhaustible source of this year's economic education 
experienced, 

. Activities were many and varied. We were able to use old and new maps, 
build and study working models of mills and waterwheels, and^talk \yith local 
historians, We walked through the city, sketched it, and^arned to appreciate 
it. We also began to realize why t¥ere is now such a pbud rebirth of interest ia 
renovating or remodeling older sections of Wilmington. We Were visited by^the 
niajl^r and met other city officials, such as city council members; in short, the 
city and the Brandywine Btcame ei^ensions of our classrooms, 

In addition to studying the economic history of the. Brandywine, we also 
involved the children personally in economic decision making by creating a 
siniulated society called *jTiny Town." Tiny Town was in operation for nearly 
the entire school year and its effectiveness was greatly enhanced by the use of < 
tht Ttade-Offs economic education television senies. ,Gur study of th^ Brandy- 
wine River, which ran for three months, became an interesting and rewarding 
flompanio^ to Tiny Town, Each was an educational complement for the other. 



Background 

Wilmington is located along the Cfelaware River where the Brandywine and 
Christiana rivfets meet, approximately twenty-seven miles south of Philadel- 
phia. In 1739, King George II granted bofough status to Wilmington; and the 
city began to grow, Quaker families built gristmills alofJg the swiftly flowing 
Brandywine and created the tiny satellite community of Bt'andy wine Village, As 
^ early as 1770, their mills were sending 30,000 barrels of flour U> Phjladelphia^for 
export. Shipbuilding and barrel making became important businesses in the 
town's ecoftonoy. In a very short time, milling and related industries became the 
basis of the entire early ccononiy of theajea^The wheelsalong Jhe Brandyv^ne 
were turning and the economy began turning with them^y the mid-nineteerrth 
century, Wilmington was a vigorously growing town at the height of its 
mercantile-milling economy. Census data proved thispoint to us. From 1840 to 
1900, the population of Wilmington grew from 8,43fto 7^,500, ^ 

, In the earlier years of the United States, the Brandy wine River was one of 
the most fmjiortant sources of industrial power. Mills producing paper, textiles, 
black powder, shuff, and flour were located along the Brandyliivine, Workers 
whose skills were essential to the expansion of an industrial technology flocked 
to the area from many different countries. The mills generated the needed profit 
which further advanced the townVindustriali^ation, 

As we found 'outwore about Wilmington's past, it became more than 
evident t6 that the necessary factors %( production were right here, jm 
waiting to keep the town "booming," Wilmington was close to the sources of ^ 
coal and iron ore in Pennsylvania. Transportation was cheap and coftveniyt, * 
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New railroads, new canals, and increased shipping all added their impetus to 
the development of Wilmington in the early nineteenth century. We had natural 
resources, abundant transportation, and readily accessible markets. 

As transportation continued to become" vitally important to the develop- 
ment "of the United States, two major industries emerged in Wilmington:^ 
shipbuilding/ and railroad car construction. These two industries added greatly 
to the town's developing economy. 

The interrelationships among the early (and successful) businesses ay 
noteworthy. Leather tanners sold to carriage and railroad car makers, fourt- 
dries produced goods for local shipbuilders, etc. But, all were dependent for 
survival upon Wilmington's location; its water power^ and its navigable . 
waterways. Wilmington's early growth and irpportance must -be credited m 
large part to the Brandywine River's power and th^ American entrepreneurshij) 
which put it to use. 

Ove|rvl«|w * 

A portion of our time was spent Studying, researching, and visiting the nearby 
original E. 1. du Pont Company birthplace.. During this time, we focused our 
altention on nineteenth century life along the BrandyWine. „. 

Eleuthirti Irfenfee du Pont emigrated from France tp America in 1800. In 
1802, he and his ^)rother, Victor, began a black-powder mill along the 
. Brandywine. By the beginning of twentieth century, 1. 1, du Pont de Nemours 

Company had become a vast corporate enterprise. *Iowever, this was not 
always the case. The company employed no more than 300 people at the Haglcy 
Yards, its only Delaware plant, (kring the nineteenth century. The reputation - 
of the company induced other businesses to locate in Delaware. Our ecojiomy 

continued to thrive. } 

The original powder Avorks is now /the site of the Hagley Museum and ^ 
Eleuthere Mills-Hagley Foundation (EMH^), located just a few miles up tif 
Brandywine from our school. The Hagley Museum is part of EMHF. 

EM HF is a nonprofit educational corporatjon. The museum uses artifacts, , 
dioramas, working models, and publications to interpret and dr^amatize 
American industrial growth in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was , 
through the Hagley Museum that our students received . firsthand knowledge ■ 
and experiences about nineteenth century life j|long the Brandy wiiie. The 
students, tpured the museum and recreated a "typicAl day'Vin the life of a 
nineteenth century powder mill family. 

The adjoining Eleuthere MillA Historical library .houses a wealth of 
* primary source material. The library contains an extensive collection of printed 
material (including 7'million manuscrVts) and provides^national context for 
understanding the economic growth along the Brandywme. From the library 
' we were able to obtain nineteenth century census ddta, accounts of events along 
the Brandywine, and many other materials available nowhere else. The archives 
of the\E. I. du Pont Company from 1802 to 1915 are located there, as w^ll as 
extensive du Pont family papers, all available for scholarly research. 



As the unit developed, the children can^ to understand how the explosives 
industry grew rapidly with our expanding nation. Black powder was used not 
only in war, but also in clearing land and in mining. Facilities w6re enlarged, 
production expanded, and^ research was begun. The need ifor workers grew and 
many immigrants joined the work fofce along the Brandywine. 

The growth of industrialization along the Brandywine brbught both 
benefits and hardships, as it did all over America, By keeping the focus local, 
and by using primary source material from Elelitherc ^ills Historical Library, 
we gave students a real understanding of land appreciation dor American 
industrialization, 

Through invention and innovation, through experimentation and diversi- 
fication, American industry exganded over the banks of local riverst such as the 
Brandywine, and into the Avorld marketplace. However,Ut was on the "begin- 
nings" that we placed our emphasis. 

Learning Activities \ 

Because of its proximity to Warneo* Eleinentar^ School and because it was one 
*^of Delaware's most important industrial communities of the late eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries, Brandywine Village was a natural choice as the site to 

begin the study "Big Wheels on the Brandywine," 

The Bri^ndywine is a short but very powerful river. Although it is pnly 

twelve miles long and never more than f^ty yards wide, its Volume of flow 

makes it one of the important streams of the Middle Atlantic coast. In its last 

five miles, the stream bed drops 124 feet, pouring 600,000 tons of water a day 

into the Christiana River, 
. . In the age of water-powered industry the Brandywine River had all the 

things nec^sary for manufacturers. It was near America's first great farm belt. 
. At its tidewater was the Christiana River, which led to the Delaware River an^ 
\the Atlantic, and nearby, Jess than thirty miles away, was Philadelphia, a big 

consumer market. The Brandywine had abundant waterpower, as well as 

dependable transportation facilities; ready markets and raw materials were not 

far away.. 

The first great induitrialists along the Brandywine wojpe English Quakers 
who crcafed a flour milling center on the tidewater at Wilmington. Many of 
these millers lived*nearby in Brandywine Village. This community, still the site 
of homes and shoos today, is gradually being restored by a small, farsighted <> 
grDup)of citizotts. ) 

Tne students/found it exciting to realize that primary source material 
about the Brandywine River existed, dating back to 1783. T|i^ had learned 
about the use of primai^ reisource material from their social studies basic text, 
the Holt Data-Bank System. That series emphasizes the idea that historical 
evidence is necessary to back up inferences. I 

The primary source material we used Was a collection of descriptive 
accounts about the Brandywine River, the flour mills, the initial interest of E. I. 

Du Pont and his purchase of the land, and a walking inteiK^iew through the 

• . ■ * 
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powder yards, compil(^ in 1890. Each describes impressions and observations 
by the various authors. We also used niany photographs from the EMHF 
Collection. 

» In addition to these materials Ave used Du Pont Company wor|4,and salary 
records from 1870 to the present, U.S. Census data dating back to 1870, and 
reproductions of Sears catalogues, starting in 1897. These jjfCaterials all gave a 
realistic quality to our study, and were a source of accurate (and surprising) 
information to our students. ' 

Our studies had two general goals. First, we wanted students to discover 
what life was like in Brandywine Village in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Second, it was important to help pupils' understand why the 
community developed as it did, and what was being done to preserve the 
remaining structures and refapture the atmosphere of the early town. We 
hoped that, the study of the economic growth, history, and restoration of an 
area using a ^familiar and nearby setting would help make the past fiesh and 
alive for the students and give them an appreciation of what's going on there 
today. . 

Culminating Activity ^ 

We decided that for the culminating activity we would use tMe Hagley. 
Museum's day-long program designed for elementary school students. In this 
activity the students and the museuofi's staff recreate a "typical d^'^ in th> life 
of a nineteenth century powder mill child." Half of $he day was spent in the 
Brandywine Manufacturers' Sunday School while the other half was spent 
workvng on chores or crafts for which a nineteenth century^hild would have 
been responsible. The household chores were conducted in the John Gibbons 

House. ^ 

We spent a beautiful day on the musJIm's property. We saw the wheels, 
the millraces and sluice gates, anjd the Gibbons house. Imaginations "ran wild," 
and we wefe all transported back one hyndr|c|^years, to a time long gone but 
still reTnembered and enjoyed a-longthe Branciywine. After spending ?o much 
time studying, researching, did talking , about the Brandywine's effect on the 
economic development of Wilmington, it was gratifying to see smiles of 
appreciation and many nodi of understanding frorti the students throughout 
the day. We were very proud whe« the guides told us, "This group is the.best 



we've ever had visit Us." 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER TWO 
6ood Ideas In Brief: Intermediate L^vel \ 

" STANLEY K. WELLS of the Echols Elementary Sfhool, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, developed la variety of activities to teach economics to his fourth- 
graders( He introduced the unit by having the pupils make ceramic flower pots 
with macrame plant hangers. This activity led to a discussion of specijCilization, 
comparative advantage, and the division of labor. A field trip tb a local 
furniture company laui^ched a discussion of the process of production andlthe 
overall structure of the economy. The children observed how the sewing 
department 4ep^ds bi()^ the cutting department to keep production flowing and 
how workers depend upon efich other to carry out their jobs. Examples of 
specialization wpre ^ven a^ the pupils learned the importance of using 
resources in appropriate ways. The main forms of bi^iness organization were 
studied; proprietorships, partnet^ships, and corporations were discussed. The 
class then organized itself into four companies to produce hanging plants; One 
X^ompany specialized in producing pots, another made hangers, and the third 
g'Kew plants. A fourth company assembled the finished product and was 
resj^nsible for marketing and sales. The students gained a variety of knowl- 
edge aif\d skills in economics. Filmstrips, bulletin boards, charts, aind resource 
persons \yere used thiiojUghiDUt the year-long project. The learning experiences 
helped shoAv the students how division ar\d specialization of labor increases 
production. As a culminating activity the children decided to use part of the 
profit to sponsoi^a company picnic. In addition to learning many economic 
^concepts, the pupils. improved their ^kills in mathematics and oral communica- 



tion. 



CAROLYN A. LU^SE/ of the^ JYusty &ementary School, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, developed a fifttWrade unit in which the pupils learn economics 
through a comparative^ study^of capitalism^ and communism. Films, games| 
filmstrips, and field trips were\ised extensively. A bulletin board entitled 
' "Everyone's Being a Consumer" helped point put that in modern societies 
people have a )vide variety of wants. This led to a discussion of scarcity and 
choice-making and the basic fact that all societies must decide which ooods and 
services to produce, which to forgo until later, and how to. allocate^^urces 
among alternative uses. The TV series Trade-Offs used to reinforce many 
economic concepts discussed in cIqss, such as production, savings, investment, 
and economic growth. Ancient Olympic Gam^s of Greece, by Sljirley Glubok 
and Alfred Tampian, sparked a discussion of economic incentives iKt|ie United 
States as compared witfi the U.S.STR. Preparing for the school's mini-Olympics 
^ provided an opportunity to expose the children to concepts such as needs, 

wants, money, consumer, and producer. Thie concept of competition was 
* ^ discussed when the class studied how the United States and the U.S.S.R. make 
^ ^ decisions about the use of resources to . produce good^ and services. In the 
' * course of the project, students made many decisions and soon came to realize 
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the need for using Idglcal thought processes to make comparisons between j 
different countries' economic and politicarsVstems. The children prepared, 
reports summarizing what they jfiad learned. , , 

WENONAH THOMPSON of the d C. Andrews Elementary School, 
Floydada, Texas, developed in economics unit to teach English as a second 
language. Games, simulations,' and role-playing .exercises were employed to 
introduce children to basic ecljnomic,con(|^trf such* as scarcity, OMortunity 
cost, consumer, and producer. The concept^efe related to the stor^ontent 
and vocabulary words presented in The Lopez Family,\\\e basic textbooJc used 
^ by non-English-speaking students. The pupils made posters and drew pictures 
to show how members of the Lopez family lived and worked. This experience 
enabled M students to realize the problem of scarcity and that the Lopez 
family must establish priorities in choosing which wants for goods and services 
will be satisfied.. The childrerf learned that thj particular choices made will be 
determined by the size of the family's income, the prices of different goods or ^ 
services, and the satisfaction derived from different goods and servicesTfn t,he ' 
eourse of the activity, the students discoverefl that wise choice-making is 

i?vnecessary in order for the Lopez family to obtain the most satisfaction possible' 
from the purchase of goods and s|p'ices. The game Get Smart helped to 
reiftforce-the students' understanding of mqney, credit, and the banking system. 

■ The class^ade charts^o show the differences among ^eo^le's wants for goods 
and services and prepared lists showing specific items that fulfilled their ba^ic 
needs. In addition to learning.many economic concepts, the pupils improved^ 
their skills in oral communicati«|t3r; 

IRENE T. ROSS of the Memorial Park Elementary School, Euclid,^Qhio, 
■ developed a highly motivating approach for teaching economics to her fouhh- 
' grade students^e introduced the unit by locating major cities on a map of the 
UnitW Statesiffld asking students to list resources, products, industries^n* 
other economic datafer each city. Next, die class was divided into groups to do 
reaj^rch and prepSi> written rflport on the economy of a particular city. 
IslSerous films, filmstrips,. games, and simulations were used to develop 
"economic concepts such as opportunity cost, production, prolH, anc) specializa- 
tion. As part of their dftily current events assignmen^ the pupils were asked to 
bring tA school newspaper or m^azine. articles deall»g.with the use of natural 
resources. Role-playing eker6ises help'students to understand how division and 
specialization lead to a" high degree of interdependence among individuals, 
businesses, and regions. This afctivity led ^o a discussion of the world's energy 
* crisis and the dependence of the United. States on oil from foreign countries. 
The project included ^-study of the iparkct system in which priofcs act as signjils 
to producers, telHng them what consumers want, and alsp act regulators, 
allocating productive resource and finished gbod^and seryices (imong mem- 
bers of society. A book, ^feXn Paradise Islandfv/as used to help students 
understand the important motivating forces behind economic behavior such as 
profit, self-interest, and competition. Eventually tlje pupild decided to form 



their own business, incorporate, and sell stock in the "Tiny Trinket Corpora- r 
tioiip" The com|)a;iy produced and sold nylon-net dish scrubbers and EUster " 

• baskets, using the assembly line technique. Field trips, stories, debates, rfnci 

• groups' discussions were used extensively in this project. 

^'l . : ' . : :: 

MAR^ON^ FOWLER and' VIOLET MILLER of the iVashington Etemen- 
^ tary School Little Rovk, Arkansas, developed a fourth-grade unit in whicHthe 

students learn etonomics through the sturdy of minority businesses. They ' 
introduced the prqject by discussing thft reasons why a local restauraiit went 
;t)ut of business. The children came to appreciate the factors that contribute to > 
' : success or failure of. many small busine^sef, A poster entitled "Tune in to" 
% Econopiics'' was used to highlight economic concepts such as scarcity, capital, 
investnien^, credit^ andproductioh. Resource people from the community were 
invited to fh6 classroom to help the children learn about going into business. 
The class took a field, trip to Mr. Torrence's Florist Shop to discover at 
.-^firsthand' how a business operate. This activity helped show how land, labor, 
^Md capitail resources are ysed in the nursery and greetihouse business to meet 
s . the needs qfthe customers and'to earn a profit. As the junit evolved, the children 
decidednhey were ready to go irito business on their own and began producing 
and selling arts and crafts. A highlight of the, project was a visit to. the 
. ^fessrobm by the ^overnor.'*of Arkjansas, William Clinton. As ^ culminating 
; ^' i- -Activity, the approximately 618 arts and crafts produced were sold to interested 
/ " parents; students, anj| friends during the "Sale Day." The children made 
\. 4ceepsake booklets whicW^ummarized the economic knowledge they had gained 
. f: frbm tKe^uiiit. Evaluation results indicated a significant increase in the students' 
; : iinderst^ndihg of econ^^^^ 



MARLE^p' H^PR1CE of thfc Sequoyah Elementary School, Russellville, 
. ArRg^$a^ developed variety d( activities to Yeach economics to her fourth- 
and fifthrgrade reniedial readmg Economics yor Decision- Making, by 

Geor^ge Fel'sh and Janies Calderwood^ was used a springboard to intVoduce . 
studejtiMf ecoribirnic Qoncepts such as mone^, goods, services and terms such 
as **cons^mj?ir" and: '^prodpiter." The thirtyrsix- students participating in the ' 
. " project werdihyolyed in analyzing;the,demfrtli^ and supply of Christmas trees in * - 
the coitimunity fliiring a tKree-vyeek jierlodi The students ni^de a folder. Und a 
tjoOkletin which to'record inform^tipaa^^^^ the.pfice of treses arid . tidNv those 
i ^priC^i pattern of buyirtg qfnd selli^ in the Christmas tfee market:. ' ^ 

Study guides, catalogs, pamphlets,' afltf otlie|^resource materia4^:.were <iSi?dii)y 
' 'students to atiKly supply atld demartd conditit>ris and tQ ideter?pine the pride/ of . 
diffprint kiftds of tree^yb^ 

(ibbducted fii^d t^ interviewed mer]^ha;its s^Itiiig botJ^ iM:tificia^^^ • 

trees. The'students obtained jjrif^^^^ and ihe quant|^^^^^^ 

/and quality of trebs cpiisumdr^. w^tii witting and^ble to at various prices^ 




were created by the students and displayed in the reading center. A fiighlight of 
the-project was a visit to the cla.ssrdora by Quinton Cole; a U.S. Forest Service 
employee and a locaVtree farmer. This activity helped to point oljt the various 
stages of production in tree farming and the natural, human, and capital 
resources used, from'clearing the land to marketing and celling the trees. 



JO ANN LOVETT of the" Woods Elementary School, i^'ort Smith, , 
Arkarisas. has developed 4 sixth-grade unit in wftich the students learp , 
economics through the s>udy of the arts. She introduced the project by taking a 
survey of the students to determine their interests, hobbies, knd leisoi^-time 
activities. The results of the questionnaire sparked a discussion of productive 
resources ^capital, land, anJ labor.. In one activity, the children discovered that 
' a decision to ifte scarce production resources to produce particular goods^and 
setrvices means giving up the possibility of producing something else. The 
. children were directly involved in planning activities and making economic 
decisions Jsing a five-step, problem-solving, technique. As the econotnifN 
•" concepts were studied, the children did research to determine which Ij^sineSs^s 
in Fort Smith manufactured art products. Ralph Williams, owner 6^ a local 
ceramics shop,, was invited to talk'to the class about starting a new business. 
'This activity was followed by a fi^ld trip to a glass factory^ where the students 
• observed specialization and division of labor and the assembly lipe technique of 
production. On a tour of Suzy's Tole Shop, the children .learnt;d how the prices 
of arts and crafts sold in the store are determined by the costs of production 
resource. 'The. children learned that the resulting prices reflect t4)e relative 
\carf-city or abundance of goods and services. Field trips, resource speakervand 
group discussioi\^ere uspd extensively in this project. As a culminating 
activity, the children planned and conducted an arts fair to demonstrate the 
econqmic'understanding they had gained in the program. Test results shewed 
that thife students learnfed many economic concepts and principles. 

D6U)^^\:\.t ^.;h1CK.S pf the Comtk New flights Elementary School. 
, t'^r^Walipn-BeaCiiC ElorCda. created an economics unit entitled "By Jove, I 
'^"■^■hitrk Wc(ve>Gtit."Free Enlerpnse" f"/ intermediate grades. The project deals 
"With three basic, ccdnoiTii«^ conpepts:" consumption, production, and income 
dis%ibytiprtxA& the Unlt^vi)lves^,the classroom is transformed into a mini- 
"stjpiety.'The-laO^iAidenU' pVticipatingin the program spend about seven hours - 
V VMW!c\ operaftnij their r^r^et econOVny. The>Loraning Hangers Bank dies just 
abcml'«verything"t^ the classroom that the bank downtowrtdoes; The farmers 
plaYH^n^ w(^k;a,gardeB at th<9chool ahd sell their produc^e at The Emporium. 
N ^'he |^<i,rii[^ -&o .selis^schdol supplies and products of the Polka Bot 
, .'*fe|iClejry^.sui:h cookies and small eerfimics. Thfe"riWbpse of the program is to 
teach 8tudeUs*ate)^t baVking,:farming, m^ketinf^d retailing and to show 
Shfem hpw^to djfi«.rcntiatc\1&etv^eeh a'm'aWet ^a^nomy and "the- command . 
ecqno'mies that^^xist elsewhere itv^the world., Practical; tips on running banks 
* were -gi^n to Stiidents when thpy >4^id visits to realVb|»hks. The ptipchase of 
^ sCt^Qolteftplt^s toolt plf^e daily for'stadents who coullhpay with checks on'the. 

• ■ ^ ' % ..\ ' ■•• ' 
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' bank. In the coune of the activity^ jitudents make many decisions involving 
economic analysil and they learn to live with the consequeAces of their 
decisions. In addition to learning many economic concepts, the children 
developed their critical-thinking «kills as they applied the tools of analysis to 
the/study of problems in the mini-economy. • 
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B/i<|f Overview 

"Shift," "shortage," "surplus," "market-clearing price"— all these terms became 
household words in my sixth-grade class at Hudson Junior High School. Nor- 
mally, r incorporate economics into my social studies program, but this year I 
added a new dimension, the AIT series Trade-offs.^ 

The series providof a n?w strategy for teaching economics to middle school 
student*.. Easy-to-understand concepts are supported by well-presented situa- 
tions involving young people of the same afee group. The series may be used 
both to reinforce teacher-presented con^pts and as a springboard for discu^- 
* sion after viewing. Explanations of supply and demand curves as developed in 
the Trade-oj^ series wer^ esj^ecially used as the focus for classroom activities. . 

I^e majbr activity of the class was to form its own corporation, "Motk's. 
Out-omis-World Pizza." The sales department conductc| a market survey 
for their product after viewing tape 10 of TYade-offs, "To Buy or.Not To Buy." 
As a result, they had a good indication of the demand for pizza long before they 
went into production. With an initial investment of $37.75, "Mork's" ended a 
♦two-week production period with $223 in the bank. ^ 

Introduction ' 

The students of Hudson Junior High School represffht a cross secti|)n of 
backgrounds and social strata. The school district ericompasses a village ^nd 
, township of approximately 5,000 people each, of whom 8J percent arc native, 
boriM The median income is about $36,000. The Hfty boys and girls from my 



I Devclopeifidfntly by ihe Agency for Instruciional Television, ilie Caijndian Foundaiion fbr 
Economic Qflucaiion. ihe Joini Council on Economic Educalion, nndla consoriium of flfiy 
(hrco stntcBind provincial agencies. 
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social studies classes met for forty-five minutes, five days a week.^ 1 taught 
/ear-long -project for sixth-gratlf social studies students, (In the Akron 
iools,^the sixth grade is departmentalized and functions within the junioi; 
hH^. school setUp.) The course, **Economics: Today, Tomorrowfthe Future** 
wbs divided into two parts^ V 

k The first parti taught during the first semester, was devoted to teaching 
bilic ecoriimic concepts. By exposure to many 'different phases of economics, 
ii)iludin§ the television series Trade-offs, the students learned about such 
cj)ncepts as stages of ecoWmic' developrhent, the market, th^ flow 
nfiAdel, scarcity, opportunity co^ts, and dpmand and supply qjirves. The 
ajcfivities of the second semester clustered about a simulated corporation, 
"Mork's Out-of-this-World Pizza," and the knowledge it imparted concerning 
the American economy, production, and consumer and business* practices. 

• \ 

Goals « • 

The greatest reward children can receive from participation in an activity is a 
good self-image of themselves, encouraging them to believe they can succeed as 
individuals, as well as becoming valued citizens \ri society, 1 want my students 
to4)ecome effective, active, educated participants in the society, especially in 
economic matters. This is the longrrange overall goal of teaching an economics 
unit of this proportion. . 
The specific go^ls of my program were: 

1. Jo develop an understanding of the American free enterprise system; 

2. To develop an understanding pf how ^her economics work; 

3. To learn economflc principles and concepts; 

4. To learn the, terminology and vocabulary associated with those principles 
and concepts; ^ i 

5. To demonstrate by a classrpom project how the circular flow of produc- 
tion, income, ^nd c^sumption works. 

Part One: Fall Setneste^ 

The project begart with a discussion of a family's htirvest of homegrown 
vegetables and the cWldren*s r6le in cultivating them. Out of this discussion the 
idea of nteking a v^etable soup on electric hot plates in class emerged. Oh 
another (Jfey^ earl/in the term, the class produced grape juice, using an old- 
fashion^ wine jpress. Economic principles, such as divisidn of labor (grape 
gatherinli and pressing; vegetable harvesting and preparation of the soup), 
redistribution (vegetable soiip distributed among' tliQse who brought in the 
vegetabjcs), and reciprocity (exchange of good for good between two groups) 
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?. The period was extended by Including a study^ieriod for the two wJIks during which the class 
was engaged in producing and selling pizzas. - 
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were leatned.'^'These two. productive activities' set the stage for a whole year's 
work on the functioning of the free market economy. During the first semester, 
classwork focused on economic life in earliest times^the hunting and gathering 
stage, primitive agriculture, intensive agriculture, and the ii|dustrial age. 

As each new unit unfolded (Greek, Roman, and .Eastern Mediterranean 
civilizations), the presentations were enriched by Trade-offs. The sfries of^ 
fifteen 20-minute prograpis makes economic concepts easier to understand by 
depicting situations experienced by children of the students' own age. 

A three-week intensive styiy of the basic concepts related to the niarket 
economy was begun after the Christmas holidays. The first lesson (Point 1) 
focused on a more precise definition and'explanation of suchtoncepts as needs, 
wants, choice, scarcity,%pportunity costs. Trade-offs, Tape 1, "Choices,". 
• presented to the class a situation which jrfought these concepts to life. A 
reading assignment. The American Econormc System . . . And Your Part in It, 
pp. 18 19, further'establishcd a Solid backgroui\d for the lesson. 

Point 11* was developed through the use of Tape 4, "Give and Take." It 
brought the thoughts of the students back to the concepts of -scarcity and 
resources. The discussion soon pointed up the fact that no one can have all he 
or she wants. One must make choices and decisions to satisfy one's needs apd 
wants. The most limited-resource closest-to the students' cxpeficnces is thafftf 
lime: time to play, time to v^atch tclcvtsion, time to do homework, and all of the 
other things that one wrfnts to do in a twenty-four-hour day. In the manage- 
tpent of time the principle of opportunity costs is the prime-consideration. 

Point 111 treated the market economy first introduced by the early-autumn 
inttoductory activities- the vegetable soup and the grape pressing. The stu- 
dents discussed thradvantages and shortcomings of the single proprietorship, 
the partnership, and the corporation. The sound film&tcip. Economics for 
Yoimn Americans, Phase Ih "Th'c Business of Competition," was used to 
further excmplifi^ the importance! of competition in the free enterprise system. 

Point IV ^calt with the circular flo\v model, the rclatiolrfip between the 
resource and production markets. Individual copies and a transparency of the 
circular flow model on the ovIferKcad projector facilitated th^presentation.v 

Point V dealt with. money. The students learned that the value of money 
depends on its acceptability to others. It is backed by faith. Tradeoffs, Tape 9^ 
"Why Money*.'" demonstrated how people expect to become better off as a 
result of an exchange. (A local bank 'manager can bean excellent resource 
person for this lesson.) • 

Point Vl dealt with demand. A story Sf a scarce item for breakfast at 
school doughnuts was used to illustrate thedetpand curve. (Demand varies 
inversely with priccj 7)-«(/p-f#v, Tape 10, "To Buy or Not to Buy," was a 
preview of what the students would be doing thelhselves in just a few weeks. 

Point VII treated supplvl and the supply curve. Again, IVaf/e-o/T*, Tape J 1, 
"To Sell or Not to Sell?" pfespnted a situiition tlie cliViss would explore when it 
engaged in business a little later in the term. 

Point VllI discussed the markct-clearinj{ price, surplus, and shortage. The 
market-clearing price Vas shown to be at the point whcft^ thQ demand curve 
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NOTE: Ths charts alcove were developed for Polk VIII (eee pege 48). The charts ti^qw were 
developed for the sprlrig-semester prograrp described on pages 49-50 ,1 
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crosses the supply curve. Unemployment was explained in terms of a surplus of 
workers; and gasoline lines of 1979, as an example of a supply shortage. TYade- 
offs. Tape 12, "At What Price?" clarified market-clearing price, surplus, and 
shortage. \. * «' . 

Point IX considered shifts— increases or decreases in supply tdemand)— 
causing shifts in demand (supply), Tho shifts were illustrated by changes in tRft. 
supply and price of gasoline resulting frdm pPEC policies, 

Point X discussed ^e price system: chaffges, shifts, niavements in supply 
and demand. It explained how the market-clearing price in one tparket affects 
other markets, For example, an increase in the price of petroleum may cause an 
increase in the demand ^or bicycles or a decrease in the sypply of automobile 
tifes. Trade-offSy Tape 13, "How Could that Happenr was used to introduce 
this lesson. A • , 

Point XI corwntrated on how technological advances iraprove.productiv- 
ity ^nd how increased productivity causes increased prosperity, individual 
prosperity decreases when productjfvity leVels off or decreases, The question- 
naire in the kit Economics for /Young Americans, Phase t, was useful for 
introducing the concept of prodjfictivity. From the sound filmstrip The Promise 
of ^Productivity the students l^rned that •'^we work smarter, not harder" to 
increase productivity, — ^ — - 

Point XII deals with concepts pertaining to profits. From the sound 
filmstrip Profits at Work (see kit mentioned in Point XI) the youngsters 
learned that profitis the mioney left after all expenses are paid. The lesson w^s 
supplemented by The Golden Goose, a pamphlet available for the asking from 
Wheelabrat6r*Frye Company in Hamptop, New Hampshire. ^ 

Part II; Spring Seitijester 

* » 

The high point of the second semester wasf the organization of a production 
company bjf me^ns of which the students could put their knowledge of the freej 
enterprise system into operation. A class-owned company was establisjied in 
legal form as a fully staffed chartered corporatijon— from board of directore to 
a maintenance crew.,. Stockholder^; purchasing, production, and advertising 
managers; personnel staff; accounting department; sales and labor force were 
included. The teacher's role from this point on was that af an expediter one 
who guided, advised, led, suggested. ~ 

The class formed "Mork's Out-of-this-World Pizza." The members of the 
sales department conducted a market survey for theie own product after 
viewing Trade-offs, Tape 10, "To Buy or Not to Buy." As a result, they had a 
good indication of demand for, pizza long before they Went into production. A 
board of c^iectors was elected, articles of incorporation were drawn up, stock 
certificates were sold, and officers were chosen. Interviews were conducted for 
jobs, a sal|s staff was created, and an Advertising campaign was launched. 
Starting with an investment of $37.35, "MvrH's" ended a two-Week production 
period with $223 in the bank. ' . 
• Reports were compiled and issued to the stockholders. The ll-ofits Were 



put to goo<kdse: to assure that young, enterprising economists of subsequet^t 
years wou)6 receiye the same quality of economic education, the stockholders 
voteJto purchase.all fifteen Trade-offs programs on video tape. . 

Liquidation of the company assets took place the last week of school. Each 
jjhare of $0.25 stotk had a redemption value of $1.50. The board members used 
half of thefr return for an employee picnic, The greatest reward they received, 
however, was that they succeerled.' Today they have a fiOt)d self-image of 
themselves atid they know they can be valued citizens in society. 

The production of pi/fas did not disrupt the rbutiles and learning of 
Hudson Junior High School. Pizzas were in productihjn for only two weeks 
during the extended study period. Orders wcre^ivcn to any. student in my social . 
.studies classes, and were picked up at the end of the school day. Besides setting ^ 
up their manufacturing comjwny and making pizzas, the students were also * 
researching, writing papers, artd dis'cussing activities related to the fascinating 
"minibusiness." 

Evaluation 

At first glance, the formation of a student-owned and operated company may 
seem to be the "frosting on the cake." A closer look will reveal fifty boys and 
girls who, through their own hard wofk, have created images and a workable 
knowledge of important economic concepts and understandings. When they 
are able to talk knowingly of supply and demand, opportunity costs, market- 
clearing prices, circular flow models, trade-offs, free selection, and competition, 
the project takes on a more impju^jsive meaning. Many adults, today's decision 
makers, possess less, working knowledge of economics than these eleven-, and 
twelv(*-year-olds. . 

As the economic uncertainties of the l980sJiover on the horizon, the 
present generation- of children will be involvePnot only with their own 
immediate world but certainly with the Third World, and perhaps with the 
world of outer space. In order to stay ahead of thgVast-paced changes taking 
place, junior high schools must focus on the future by building on the present, 
that is, by teaching bas)c economic concepts and understanding and imparting 
a thorough ktioWledge of the American free enterprise system. We did jtirthat 
in our course in economics. 

In my opinion, the economics curriculum at Hudsor^ Junior High School 
is the epitome 'Of the American free enterprise system. We accomplished this by 
teaching our students the fundamentals of operating a successful business. It 
was a self-motivating learning experience- and a perfect example of "learning 
by doing." ' . " ' 
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Economics; A 
Link. 



Connecting 



An Eighth-Crade Economics Project 



1 



Elizabeth Shelter (social studies) and Ruth Stewart (mathematics) 

' , Ramsey Junior High SchooL Fort Smith, Arlonsas. 



Introduction ♦ 

Ramsey Junior High School is located itf an area 6f middle to upper income 
families in Fort Smith, Arkansas. Many of the parents are engaged in various 
phases of furniture manufacturing or in sales, with a considerable proportion of 
the fathers in executive positions. Mothers frequently supplement the family 
'income by taking secretarial jobs. But, by ancilarge, the occupational classifica- 
tion of the parents is as varied as the ability level of the students who made up 
oftr heterogeneously grouped classes. 

We decided to collaborate in conducting an economics project in social 
studies and mathematics. In -comparing our schedules we found that we both 
had the sapie group of thirty students. Our planning period also came at the 
same time. This afforded us an opportunity to pl,an and correlate our activities 

and evaluate our aims and objectives as our project developed. 
Our major objectives were; 

• To use the discovery approach i n teaching the basic concepts of economics; 

• To help the students acquire a vocabulary that will enable them to 
understand newspaper and magazine articles and television broadcasts 
dealing with economic matter&( 

• To teach economics in such a/way that students will see its relevance in all 
areas of their lives; / , 

• To develop an awareness thilt economic and mathematical concepts can be 
correlated through problem jolving; 

• To provide the students with opportunities to demonstrate their acquired 
knowledge in' order that the teacher can evaluate strong and weak,p6ints 

^ and can correct deficiences; • * 

'^To show that economics i^a connecting link in the varied activities of the 
students' lives. * 




Plan of Study 

We settled on the following approach to'dur joint project: a set of basic ' 
eCohomic concepts-scarcity, productive resources, the market, ci^cujar flow. 
. economic goals, international trade, and economic «"«»ys'^-J|"^^^^^^^^ 
in the eighth-grade social studies class. conce#ating on oh«i^n tc^cept in 
each phase of study. The mathematics teacher WQuld reinforce tlese economic 
concepts for the ^ame students by applying the ideas to mathematical problem 
solving and by demonstrating the links jjetween the two subjects A final wrap- 
up and evaluation would be carried out in the social studies class. The basic 
concepts were taught by involving the students in discussion and by a variety of 
othefactivities. A meaningful link between the students worW of dreams and 
their real world of decision making was forged in the mathematics^class by 
usirig problem sowing related to each ««orvomic concept and by readmgand 
' interpreting graphs, tables, and statistical data involving economic ideas We 
"tied together" the entire economics unit with a culminating activity. Evalua- 
tion was done through pre^ and post-tests and teacher-made tests at the end of 
each teaching unit and by observing the students m actioh. 



/ Initiatory Activity 



Since Ramsey Junior High School ,wa*s starting its ^^^"^y-^f ^t^^^^t an^ 
teachers were members of the original faculty, we were able to link past and 
present." \ also provided an opportunity to show the students how economic^ 
• was the "connecting link'* pot only between social studies and mathematic but 
also between the world of studervts' wants and their world of realUies. U ng 
construction paper, th^students made a large chain with seven l^rtks dcno^B 
seven major economicloncepts that join together not only '^o mo '^^^ 
but also major aspects of their lives today and in the future. T^ie seven links 
were studied in depth under the following headings: ' ^ 

First link: scarcity. We, introduced economics ihtoixgh a lesson on 
"students' wants in a world of Scarcity." The students drew up the,r personal list 
of wants. They responded with such items as mopeds. swimming poo s a 
ma^s on and e^n '^ures for incurable diseases.'' In a subsequent lesson they 
learned why they could not have everything they wanted, and gained an 
un crstanding of the nature of scarcity^unlimited wants vfrsus h^^U^^^^ 
ret)urce8-and the "trade-offs" or opportunity costs required by reality. The 
' stents applied their newly acquired concepts in their mathematics class by 
olving problems in measurement. Worksheets on metric measyre electri^ 
md^er reading, and measuring the use of natural resources were used. Cartoon 
• on opportunUy costs and the Oklahoma Gas and ElUc W P/-^^^^^^^^ 
To Save on Your Electric Bill and Conserve ^nifgy pr^yideH ^dd.Uonal 

''"%"econXk; productive resources. The second link prolided a variety of 
'•discovery" activities such as picturing the steps in a desk (Tree-Axe- 

4J'-S|pder.Person equals Desk). Emphasis was placed 6n a close look at local 
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resourpes, One student reported on "Why Fprt Snfiith is one of the leading 
manufacturing cities of Arkansas," and pointed out that the reasons for this 
industrial growth are an abundance of resources: natural gas, coal, pure water, 
the Arkansas River (for transportation and power geheration), and the Ozark 
Mountains (a tourist attraction). Tl)e mathematics class studied the interpreta- 
tion of graphs and tables on the use of human resources and on changes in 
laborpower. The students also worked with statistics on jobs, capital creation, 
and new and expanding industries/ * 

Third link: market economy <)f the United ^Statefc^^A model was used 
formally to introduce the third Unk in our chain. H depicteb the various roles 
the average jRtizen plays in a market economy. The new cohcfepts taugnt were 
applied |py an investigation of profit and loss, investment, and hoW competition 
makes for a healthy economy. Some of the pew Concepts were linked to 
mathematical problem solving through a study of the stock market 'and some 
facets of the economy of Fort Smith, The facts were reproduced graphically 
and presented in a table. The third link was evaluated by a visit to "Riverside," 
a modern industrial complex in Fort Smith, The visit enabled the students to 
view capital, procftictive ^services, job availability, specialization, and 'final, 
products at first hand. All were captured for further sjudy by snapishots taken 
by the students and classified and displayed on class bulletin boards. 

Fourth liijk: circular ttoYfr> Ramsey Dollars, Darcy and Powell's Afaw- 
.power ana Economic Education, and The Story of Money (N, Y, Federal 
Reserve Bank) were used to study the circular flow model, Student versions of/ 
the modlftl (some in cartoon form) were displayed on class buHetin boards. In 
mathematics, the students constructed, analyzed, and illustrated the concept by 
use of diagrams, tables, and pie graphs, For example, one graph was calledf 
"Money— Where does it come from? Where does it goJ^'iA banker was invited 
to speak on the- subject of money and circular flow. He was a fortunate choice 
as a resource person. 

Fifth Unk: economic goals* ''Wishes and Realities'' introduced the 
dass to the concept of economic goals. After discussing personal goals an(| why 
they qhange, we considered major economic goals — stable growth, economic 
security, freedom of tfnoice, equal economic opportunity, maximum produc- 
tion, full employment, and stable international economic relationships. The 
class stqdied various measures that can be used to determine how well 
economic^oals are being met, including the gross Tiational prod»4pt,,cortfiumer 
price indei, the unemployment rate, etc. The class was also introduced to 
national ing5me accounting; In their evaluation and cfoSing activities oh this 
link, the'stpdents discussed the President's budget and how it relates to ol^^ 
current major econptnic goals and problems. 

Sixth link: international trade* In their social studies class, the students 
made a list of foreign-made items in;^heir homes, discussed a multilateral 
corporation with a branch in Fort Smith, 6nd listened to a speaker from a 
Belgian firm that had a branch in Arkansas. In their mathenjatics class the 
students solved problems involving the metric system. As the class approached 
the end of their study of international trade, the students Wrote essays on 
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interdapendefJTe and trade. One student researched an ominbus question: "Are 
Foreigners .Buyinl America?"' In the course of his argument he quoted some 
disturbing statistifis. • • f / 

Seventh link: economic analysis. We moved into the final linlc of the 
chain of study with the goal of acquiring knowledge a^d putting it to work for 
^ us. As we looked 4t our chain on thp bulletin board, the final link, ec(^nomi,C 
analysis, became the central theme of^our discussion. Economic analysis is a 
StefJ-by-step approach, to economic decision making that results in intelligent ; 
dteons. The steps are: (l) define the problem; (2) state the goals; (3) consider 
alternatives; (4) analyze consequences; (5) select the best solution. 

Since one of the most impd|;tant decisions a student will make in his 
^ lifetime will be the choice of a career, the fTrst activity in the mathematics class 
in Link -Seven was to" plan a study of careers. Committees were forrped to 
investigate "Where Togiorrow's Jobs Will Be." Some of the students presente^ 
minireports on tHe fastest-growing occupations todl&y, which included compu- 
ter service technicians, market reseatchers, environmental health technicians, 
and the )ikt. The class concluded its study with a real-world national problem. 
It analyzed the 'reasons for the long lines at gasoline pumps, which occurred 
early in the term. 

Culmirij<ring Activity 

F^r o^r culminating activity, we choliahe school jibrary to display the \york we 
had ddne on our project, "Economics:XC0«necting Link." A puppet sliowon 
scarcity Vnd#ircular flow was presented. The students wrote the scripts, created . 
> the puppets, and made the scenery. Mobiles depicting each link hunB from the 
light fixtiures; posters appeared on the bulletin boards; and games created by 
the students, using Arkansas resources, Were included'in the activitjes section. ^ 
Some of the teaching aids and students' papers prepared for each lihk were 
displayed on tables. Parents and teachers viewed the display when they came to 

* a regular P.T.A. meeting being held in the library. All eighth-grade students 
observed the display over a two-day period. 

\ Later, as we dismantled the display, the last thing to catch our eye was the ; 
large'chain with seven links denoting the seven economic concepts which We 
had studied and which had.been the focal point crf our exhibit. Our immediate 

• reaction was that indeed we had tied together the entire economics unit, and we 
rh(J^ed the students had acquii^ an awareness of the link hetweeri the worid of 

wants and their world of realities. , • ' 

Evaluation ^ ^ 

In the social studies cla^, m^y types of evaluation were used— oral, and 
, written, individual and group-as well as teacher-made tests and^ standard- 
izcd test preparecl by the, Arkansas State Council on Ecopomic Education. 
Clkss discussion, comments made by the students o^/ield trips, and question!^ 



posed to guqgt speakers intlipatedj hat the students had acquired a grasp' of 
basic"econoimlc coneepts-"a^M|. economic vocalJUlary. Posters, bulletin boards, 
scripts, and essays ifidja^jii^dBat the st.6dcnts could transfer knowledge<)f basic,'' 
concepts ipto. graphic 'pictitj-es and' languiitte relating to "tfieir'woAd." fhg 
standardized pre- and porf-tes^fs sfiowed substantial gains. Lirikiiig ecbnomics 
in social studies with mathematicsTcreated mprg enthusiasm, a' greater aY^l^are- 
ness of h9w economics 4s interwoven jtr various phases of their lives, afl^ 
opportunity to expand and apply Student kiiowledge. 

In the .mafhemiitics class; the students involv^in the projecrlmproved 
their performance in some activities involving 'reasoning as well as in computa- 
tional skills acquired in earfier grades. The studetrts also acquired new skills 
useful for a meaningful life as well as a productive one. Tl\e situdents were 
enposed to problem-solving throughout the project with special emphasis on 
this in the seventh link: economic analysis. The students* ability to understand 
and use 'economic statistics has helped them in readipg, in thinking and in 
talking intelligently about economic questions. 



Disco Dollars: Teenagers 
in the Ecohomy 

^ Stephen Feldetein and Diane Greene 

Simon Perkins Junior High School, AkKon, Qhio 

Unit Qverview 

Eighth-grade math students at Perkins" 'Junior High School studied the 
economic impact made by teenagers in tlje Anierican marketplace. ./^nToiag the. , 
major aspects includefl in the unit were: the ulid|rstanarrig of'-basic ecohothlc' 
concepts„the econogiies of other countries, the Influence of advertising, and 
elements of consumerism. The buying habits ofeighth-graders we)C)j.tti,es»rijjec*v.> 
of a survey . which pToduced statistical datft"iWyH?<g.>!d>v«''4|ji^^efe^^^^ 
affected by their purchases. As a culminating eventi the students cojtipiled datfi ' 
on the products sold in the school pantry and then conducted art i^dvertising . 
campaign to see whether they cQuld inflWncp sales. ' • ^ ' ' 



J[>esicript\oh of School and Class 

ky class in general mathematics at Perkins J\mior High School. Akron. Ohio. 
:coisisted of thirty-three s)tudents and had abpve-average mathematical abiltty_ 

Perkins is rocatec«tV-a mixed neighborhood with a representative saijpling ot 

.all groups/including the Wealthy and the poor, jerkins is one of the larger 
Junior .high schools in the Akron area, with rfn enrollment of over l.jPO 

students. / « \ ' 

Project Business 

About a month before I w'as to be^in my unit. DianeK}reene. our career ' 
education coordinator, asked me if I wdnld like to take part in a program (jailed 
Project Business. This program was toj^g a consultant fromithp bi^sinesp 
world into my classroom once a week ff Hfteen weeks td teach econbmics^an^ 
the free enterprifie system. As I thoughi^put it. this seemed to fit in wijh my 
consumer unit and so I agreed. } „!. 

My consultant, . Michael Jordan, of the F^irestone Ti.^^ and J^ibber 
Company,:and 1 chose Economics, The American Economy. T^he Market; 
System, and^onsumer Economics as our topics for the i^rm. Each^hudent was. 
. provided with a workbook to help his or her studies. After meeting with Mr.; 
Jordan, I diseased Project Business with our career VducatioA coordinator 
She and 1 decided to work together to combine my coiijumer " J^. the currenj 
disco craze and Project Business to form ap economic unit which wbi|ld ti* 
together career education. th*e school, arid the comrfjumty and motivate ,th6 
students to learn economics. We met several times ort weekends to set .Op our 
economic goals and objectives and to begin thinkitig of activities. We wrote our 
lesson plans.- being careful to integrate the Project^wsinpss lessons in the 
appropriate places to complement our own goals. It:^yHs^^eclded tha Mr. 
^?dan vvould introduce^oncepts. and we would conduct;t^| in|;,dQpth study. 
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Goals and Objectives ' ^ > 

Our overall objective was to show the class that teenagers are a major force- in 
our economy. We hoped that the unit would increase the students' interest in 
"'economics, teach them to be better consumers, and show th6m why so much 
advertising is aimed at the teenager and young adult. 

Our specific economic objectives for the unit were to; have students: 

1 • • Learn and understand basic economic vocabulary; . 

i * Examine their standard of living to determine their wants 4nd needs and 

. 'bow they will meet these in the future; 
3.- Ujrn about, understand, and compare other economic systems as related 
.. to bur consumer unit; ' 
'4. Hjnd'erstand how supply and demand affect price; 
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5, UnderstandHhe meaning of profit and competition and how they fit intothe^ 
free enterprise system; ;i\ 

6. Understand .advertising, it? purpose, its effects, and its relationship t^tj? 
cost of doing business; » , ! ^v.. 

7. Recognize various advertising techniques and know which conVupieV. 
groups are affected by each technique; ' 

8, Discover how fads/fffect business, industry, and the consumer; ^ 

:9. Assume the role of tl^e advertiser and see if advertisers can chi^nge the 
buying , habits of the consumers (their peers) . at Perkins Junior High 
. School. • ' * . 



Description of Project I 

pisco Survey. Before we got too far in our planning^We decided to 
insure that disco was really on the minds of the students. The survey provided a 
Springboard Tor classroopi i#estigations of supply and demand, obsolescence, 
pricing,, advertising; apd competition and of the »mathe^Ucs involved in 
calculating how the economic factors work^together. the survey questlo 
asked students to courit the disco records and/tapes they ha^ bought in the pasf 
year, to name the disco movies seen? and to list the co^^ for disco clothes and 
accessories, such as nail charms and glitterlfVacelets.lParents were also asked to 
provide information. The survey was limited toj^nior high school students who 
range m age from 12 to 15. , 

An example of disccv4)opularity can be seen in responses to the survey 
questions on attendance at four disco-related movies— iSa/wrc/a;^ Night Fever, 
Grease, Car Wash, and Thank God Ws Friday. The 304 students surveyed 
reported buying a total of 1,452 tickets to the four films. Only II of the 3((lr 
surveyed said that they did not like discb. . 

I compiled the dataifom the suryey, and nny 33 math students verified the 
results. The 304 studenp surveyed spent $44^459 on disc<^. $1 1,918 on disco ^ 
fashions, $2,9o2t on discb movies, and $23,637 on disco records and tapes. The 
total was $160,875 for the entire school— an averagi^of $146 each— in the past 
year. On the basis of the survey results, we estimate that the 1 1,000 students in 
Akron junior high schools spent $1.6 milliori on disco items in a siqgle year. 

Among the other things that the students concluded, after research 
sparked by the disco survey, were: 

. ) ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

1. AIniost'all money spent on disco items came from thdir parents. 

2. More than 50 percent of the advertising on television is aimed at teenagers. 

3. Suppliewi can create demand for products through advertising. 

4. Consumer demand for products established prices. 
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The s^rvey Was not in vain. Pcrkine students now are aware of ftow much 
money went into tl^e pursuit of life, liberty, and bdogie, and they ttr/now a lot 
more critical of fad-inspired spending. .' f ||f 
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Pretest. In order to make our assessnfvent of the unit valid, we decided to 
start with a pretest of a Project Busine^ss section and the -Unit on consumer 
e\:onomic8 that we composed. The pretest included ecpnomic vocabulary and 
an opinioa survey on advertising. After the pretest.^e dtstrtbuted.to the clasS 
an economic vocabulary list of thirty-one terms wRlch they were to research 
and define. Each student was to keep a notebook which would eventually 
contain worksheets, projects, and all other materials related to the uni^. 

Procedures. Now it wartime td begin the unit itself Having discovered 
that disco was an important part of their lives, we wanted to know what else . 
was important to them. A study bf standards of living ensued. This mcluded 
discussions of wants, needs, goods, services, and so on. » 

Mr. Jordan, our 'Project Business consultant, introduced supply and 
demand by conducting an experiment with a candy bar. He explained that he 
had -only one bar (scarcity) and he woutd sell it to the highest bidder 
(competition). By competitive bidding, the price of the bar (which sold for 25 
cents in the Perkins Pantry) mcreased penny, by penny to 30 pents, but as tlje 
price rosjf, the denland became less and less. .Competition continued until 
finally a price of 49 ce^ts made one of the students decide that the opportunity 
cost was too great. Mr. Jordan conducted a similar experiment with a supply 
of six flashbulbs. His asking price was 25 cents each, but since there was no 
instlnt enthusiasm, he»lowered the price to 20 cents, 15 cents, and finally t,b 5 
cents, the price that cleared the market. Mr. Jordan informed the class that they 
had just discovered the Law of Supply and Demand ds well as scarcity and 
compitition. The next day we showed the filmstrip Why the Price? which 
reemphasized the fact that the consumer helps set the prices bf goods and 
services. 

After discussing pricing policies and profits and losses, as a final class 
activiter and review on pricing, we looked gtUiany factors which can, and hffve, 
inflMenced the cost of goods and services> The filmstrip We Business of 
ComLtition explained what competition is and how It can and does aid the 
conSmer. The class was also asked to name ^y examples of rtonprice 
competition on televilion, radio, or in print. 

To culminate #ur study of supply 'and demand, pricing, profits, and 
competition, we took a field trip to the largest department store in Akron. The 
students learned about job interviews, store security -measufts to combat 
shoplifting, and advertising. They were amazed when, they viewed an old 
videotapelh^t showed how the store sold pet rocks^The advertising manager 
said that clevei- advjrftising can make peoplfi want tolpend "jongy for anything 
equally ridiculous j|hat an ingenious entrepreneiit*«|i dretuh Ufil. The students 
then really understood that several years ago\ business arW-pfdustry realized 
that disco mujid was catching on and could haye a nu|/oT imparl on the 
economy. This caused record makers, filmmakers. clothinC#>anufactflrer8, etc., 
to begin all-out campaigns to sell disco to the Ameri«rti public. Ndw \yas the 
perfect time for my class to begin to study advertisirtB. 

• As part of the minicourse, the students ran ad campaigns for candy and 
snacks sold at the Perkins Pantry, an afternoon snack ^op. The goal was to see 
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if Student-produced ads would ha>^e an impact on sales of eight'slow-movirrjg 
snacks. Ttie winner of the ad cahipaign was the team of students pushing salted 
pumpkin seeds, which rose in salics by 6,038 percent (!) because the item had 
been advertised glamorously. * 

The students also learned the twelve most common techniques used by 
advertisers, and collected ads that used. these techniques. They also watched 
^ designated television programs to discover the target group of advertisers. The 
techniques wjere applied, of course, to advertise the slow-moving items in 
Terkins Pantry, and also in making posters to promote the sale of '^unsalable'* 
items. || ^ \^ 

Evaluation of Student Work by Students and Their Parents 

The students were evaluated both objectively and subjectively dQring the unit. 
They were., given two major tests. The first test mainly covered economic 
vocabulary and concepts but included a section on Pantry sale statisticsxjhe 
second test involved advertising techniques, the cost of advertising, mark-ups, 
net profits, sample disco survey results, and more Pantry statistics. 

Another portion of the students* grades 'was determined by their advertis- 
ing campaign. Students were given points for creativity, quality, and the 
resulting increase ""or decrease in sales. Bonus points were added for those 
groups which [Produced more than the minimum nurpber of posters or 
commercials, an(J penalty poinis were deducted for not meeting deadlines. 

Notebooks plftyed an important part in determining their final grades. 
/Each- notebook was worth 150 points and consisted of twenty-three dittos 
which had been completed in class or for homework. Also included were the 
original vocabulary definitions plus A<raiHgnal vocabulary on advertising. 
There also were subjective evaluation itentey^ch as an evaluation of the field 
trip to O'Neiirs, the Akron department store. Other subjective evaluations 
dealt with teens and with the consumer movement. Parohts filled out evaluation 
fot^p. Most parents were appreciative of the fact that their children were being 
taught practical and useful material relating to economics. The students also 
Completed evaluation forms. , ^ 



Conclusions 

In looking back at our project, we found many positive outcomes. For the first 
time in our memory, the entire school became involved in a learning experienoa 
begun by one class. The eighth grade participated in the disco survey and the 
who^e school epjoyed the commercials which includec^guest celebrities. As the 
term progressed our disco project was on everyone's mind and was the theme of 
the school talent show. We suffered some handicaps including a lack of junior 
high school textbooks dealing witn the type of economics we were interested in 
pursuing. 

We enjoyed working on the unit and felt that it was very successful. 

' ■ i»> 
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Student response tol'd us that all our evenings and weekends of extra work were 
really worth the time and effort involved. Studcnts indicated that this untt was 
enjoyable and made them think. They were particularly impressed with their 
disco survey results showing how much they spent. The many factors involved 
in establishing prices (supply, demand, resources, operating expenses, etc.) also 
intrigued them. Learning the many teclffiiques of advertising can and does have 
a major impact on teenagers' buying habits. This all led the class to one fina 
if conclusion, ivhich was our original goal. As stated by 9ne student in his final 
evaluation, "I didn't know Wiat my age group had such a big effect on our 
economy!" 



the World's Greatest 
Chocolate Factory 



Kathy Berlin, Paula Domer, and Jean Hamed 

Barrett School, Akron, Ohio 



Editor's Note: The World's' Greatest Chocdlate Factory is an economics unit 
designed by thr^e teachers of orthopedically handicapped students to prepare a 
group of thirteen physically disabled sevemh- and eighth-gradets for the world 
of work The stude^lts had average and above-average intelligence but were 
physically handiJapped as a group, since ten of the thirteen students were 
confined to whe^chairs. Ms. Berlin. Ms. Domer, and Ms. Hamed shared 
teaching resiionsi^lities for this group of children, hereafter designated as the 
Red group,fand for twO other groups of pupils, in & team-teaching arrange- 
ment. V. ' , 

Background I nfoi(mation / 

Barrett Elementary School, Akron, Ohio, houses neighborhood children in 
grades kindergarten through sixth, and orthopedic children from all over 
Summit County in kindergarten thrbugh twelfth grade. Children whose 
physical handicaps are too severe to permit them to att«nd the school nearest 
their homes are enrolled at Parrett. The! majority of our students are afflicted 
with some form of cerebral ^alsy. Oflhcr l^ypes of handicaps at Barrett are spina 



bifida, jjiuscular distrophy, cardiac disorders, severe epilepsy, and assorted 
disa bilitie s resulting from* child hood illness or injury. 

MoSl of our students receive occupational and /or physical therapy. 
Almost three fourths of our children have speech impediments which warrant 
attention from a speech therapist. The Orthopedic Department has a staff of 
twelve teachers, six aides, two occupational therapists, and two physical 
therapists. We receive the services of a speech therapist on a part-time basis as 
w^ll, There are 120 handicapped children currently enrolled at Barrett. 

GjfMs and Objectives , 

Our overall purposes were: 

1. To enable the students to make wise consumer decisions; 

2. To help students develop realistic attitudes toward future employment; 

3. To provide many prevocational y^k experiences that would enhance 
employability; \ I 

4. To reinforce previously taught money management skirts; 

5. To help students understand tj|e principles and procedures involved in 
i. setting up a company; 

6. To enable students to participate as employees of a factory; 

The twenty-eight specific objectives wiprp expressed iii behavioral terms, 
and can be summarized as foMows: 
The students will: i 

• Demonstrate proficiency in using specific economic concepts such as 
opportunity cost» production, profit and loss, etc.; #| 

• Learn the vocabulary found on employment applications, correctly fill them 
out, an<r participate in a job interview; 

• Describe the mechanics of a stock market in elementary terms^and "buy" 
and "sell" shares of stock; ""x^ 

• Take orders for candy and total the amount, of thewJhn^ make up a list and 
purchase the raw materials and equipment needed for setting.up a chocolate 
factory, make a list of jobs and personnel needed* giv?ajob description 
of each job; 

• Demonstrate understanding of economic terms ^such as "consumer/' "capi- 
tal," *|bank loan,'' "specialization," etc.; • 

• Make decisions concerning the running of the factory, discuss careers that 
^ are related to working in the chocolate factory (advertising, sales, account- 
ing, production line porker), and write advertisements for it; ^ ^ 

• Listen to commercials and identify slogans and jingles, identify good and 
bad advertising techniques, write a commercial and participate in videotap- 
ing it* 

• Keep a time card, punchirg^ip^ out as directed, sell pa|(iy and correctly 
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maji^e change, graph^he daily production, and keep an inventory of the 
items that have been mad6; j 

• Compute hourty wages, write a stock report detailing the economic stattis 
of the company, discuss the advantages and disadvantages of selling stock, 

• using a bank loan, or using owner-capital when starting a business; 

• Explain the value of specialization in a factory, compute.the stockholder 
dividend with accuracy, write checks to the sto(flcholders; 

• Compute one's own personal profit ot share of the company's earnings and 
write a report detailing whaHie or she has learned from the eJiperienc.e of 
workir^g in the "World's Greatest Chocolate Factory." 

Starring the Project 

We introduced the idea of forming a classroom compahy one morning late LQ 
February. We tdid the students that we wanted them to have a chance to wofk^ 
at a job and make some money, an opportunity that few of them had ever had 
before. Immediately they were interested, and the ropm began to buzz with 
ideas. After much discussion, the students decided to engage in production of 
. chocolate cal^fty, and planned for the equipment and materials needed. In order 
to^clp the students makeSound decisions on the types of candy to be made and 
the necessary materials to be purchased, a field trip was arranged to a local 
candy store that sold all the raw ingredients and equipment. To raise the money 
required, the students decided to form a corporation, sell stock, and organize 
the departments (production, packaging, billing, advertising, clerical, arfd sales) 
with" the help of Junior Achievement and Robert Mitchell, the manager of the 
bank's Springfield office. 

A field trip to LondOn*s, a local candy factory, was arranged so that the 
students could view for themselves the different jobs available in a candy 
factory. As a follow-up, tKe students were askjd to write, descriptions of the 
Jobs they had witnessed,' and then jot down tK two jobs in which they Vere 
most interested. The applicants were then interviewed ^or the jobs of their 
choice. Atteccmj|HN*vas opened «ft the local Jbank in the nfeme of '*The World's 
Greatest Chocblate Factory." ^ - ^ 

A few of the concepts covered at this stage were startA a business, selling 
stock, opportunity costf use of resources, specialization and Interdependence ^f^ 
workers, profit and loss, and supply and demand. The students were very 
enthusiastic about the merits of the free enterprise system and their hands-on 
experience with it. ' 

We had chosen the dates of the candy factory operation to coincide with 
the lasf seven days of school prior to the students' Spring break. Onthat Friday 
before vacation, all of our raw materials had been converted to candy. The 
candy had all been packaged and the inventory was completed. Most of the 
ordered candy had been dis'tributed, and a waiting lisrf/'or any "unclaimed 
boxes" asaired up that we would ha^e no trouble sellinglt all. Also on that 
dfi^ay aprnoonji we disassembled our factory. Ve hadm^^ftmpany meeting 
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, and completed procedures for selling the^emainin§, bagged chocolates and 
suckers to the entire school after we returne?! from vacation. 

' The particulars' of the candy sale wfre given in a commercial just before 
iBrtchtime. The leaflets that the typing and 'advertising departments had 

• prepared were distributed to the students at the close of school. The advertising 
dtpartmffnt posted ad.vertiseqients that they had created in the hallways around 
the school. The effbrts of the advertising department paid off. Our sale was a 

• success. We |jHanaged.to sell every single item we had made. 

Winding Up thc5 Project 

After the Spring break, the students analyzed the statistical data we had 
compiled. A stockholders' report was written for distribution with the dividend 
checks. All students were assigned ta write reports summarizing the financial 
workings and outcome of the company. These reports were then given to one 
Student, who edited them and combined them into a concise front-page 
summary. Another student was given the task of extracting the financial 
highlights from the volume of statistics gathered. He sorted, computed, and- 
iyped the information, which was listed on the second page of the stockholders' 
report. A group of three students averaged the daily production of candy 
another group produced graphs illustrating the daily production of various 
types of oandy. These groups had learned their special skills in their mathemat- 
ics clas«. / 

' As we hald grossed a grand'total of $265.71, we allotted $16 of the profits to 
eac)i company\employee. The remaining profit, approximately $60, was given 
to the. Barreli Elementary School in- the hame of the World's Greatest 
Chocolate Factory, in appreciation for t4ie support of the staff and students 
■who had madi-our ))usines» a success. We felt like philanthropists when the 
icheck was'pres>nted to the principal at an assembly on the last day of school. 
|The cjass happily spent a large portion of their money at a shopping mall on the 
Mass outing. Because of their handicaps, the students do not get out to stores 
and restaurants as often as they would like. They thoroughly enjoyed their trip 
,land talked about it for weeks afterward 

Lessons Learned ^ " . . 

•^•he World's Greatest Chocolate Factory was a very productive learning 
«ekpecience in econoijiic;! and the worid of work for our handicapped students 
W«hen the project was first suggested, it was readily apparent to the teachers 
involved that our sdUdents were lacking in sufiicient economic background to 
answer questions such as;^^ , 

• Wh^t type/ of things can we produce in school? 

1 Wha\ knowledge do we have about producing any particular item? 

• What hroduct are we interested in working on? 



Should our product be consumable or nonconsumable? 
What productive resources do we have available? 
Do we have any human or/natural resources avariable to us, ^ 
What are our limitatio^8?/Physicall^? Educationally; In terms of time? In 
' terms of space? , ' - 

Therefore we pUinned a minicourse in economics aimed at builjling the 
LcCund LTtudents needed in order to make intelligent decisions on 
questions that had ariSifn and others that were arising. * 

The students so(«i learned the meaning of "opportunity cost -tha t a 
decis on to produce 0ne good meant given up the possibility of producing 
another They saw thafe Je they made a decision thay were making a trade-off. 
o^Ley carefully considered the opportunities and a/vantages o^a^^^^^^^^^^ 
that had been suggested. The assigning of students lo various departments ot 
fh chocolte f^^ry after personal interviews made the children aware not 
on y of "specialisation" but also of "division^ of labor." J- he- 

valuable lessons In career education. Using the corporate f"^-^/ ^"^'"^^^ 
organization gave them useful knowledge of the business world the stock 
market proms and losses, ways of raising capital, and the services of commer- 

" The students also received valuable lessons ia consumer economics The 
class was given instruction on how to write good advertisements^ Jey l.ten^^^^ 
to several taped television commercials and analyzed the different sales 
technique Soon they were creating their own slogans and,»ngles. Since they 
Ite advertising material to be posted around the school, they stressed facts, 
not emotional appeals. . .r » 

Since the production of The chocolate candy required factory d^ciplme 
the students had their first work experience. and. since they were handicapped 
voungsters their first real-life experience in^earning money. In the process they 
were imroduced to such career education experiences as filling m applications 
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candv factory and so few of our students mobile, it proved to be impossible to 
untl fac^^^^^^^^^ fewer than two adults. The Yellow and Blue groups je 
ofteLmbined to free another teacher for the Red «dd'^-";X a 

ableV^ recruit volunteers for a few hours now and then, and they proved tf be a 
«ift from heaven. An able-bodied volunteer, was wprtb^het.weight in gold 
^ We learned by experience (hat we had ..to develop a eyeful inventory 
procedure that Would work for us. and we r.ut 

We found that quality control and careful measurement "^^^^^'f ^^^'^j^l'.^^^^^ 
important. If we were to run a chocolate factory in class agairi, we would also 
xtend the production period to ten days, and.slightly incrpase oUr t)nces 
"in suZwe believe'we attained our overall goals and most o Pur U^^^^^^^ 
objectives. tW World's Greatest,Chocolate Factory was a profitable ertterprise 
in more waysnhan one! v ' 
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y ^ APPENDIX TO CHAPTER THR EE 

Qood Ideas In Brief: Junior High School Level 

SALLY HENRY RUDIN of Monticello Middle Scho^, Monticello, New 
York, had her students participate in a time capsule project as a motivating 
strategy to increase he| students' level of economic understanding and to 
encourage them' to produce mott careful work. The prdject served as a catalyst 
for gathering economic informatjjbn and preparing reports and graphs to be 
buried in the capsule. The project was carried out in the eighth-grade American 
history class; the economic topics' and concepts related to the curriculum 
included the economic policies of Alexander Hamilton, taxa'tion and other 
sources of government revenue, the economic effects of trade embargoes, the 
rise of big business, and forms of business organizatifon. In order to raise the 
funds needed to carry out the project, several business activities were organized. 
Running the enterprises gave the students hands-on experience with such 
concepts as investment, capital, labor, and profit. The major content areas of 
the . time capsule unit included the development of graphic profiles describing 
the students* economic livi^s as determined from questionnaires and surveys, 
reports on interviews wit| merchants, bankers, and other mel!rbers of the 
community, and economic descriptions of the roles of workers and consumers. 
The time capsUle is scheduled to be opened on June 20^ 2029. 

RICHARD C. NEWSTROM. a social studies teacher at Hosterml^n 
Junior High sjhooi New Hope, Minnesota, has developed a unit designed to 
prepare junior high school students for their first ehiployment experience. The 
unit, programmed to take four to six weeks, is organized as a minicourse and is 
one of a group which. ta|cen together, offers the student a full year of econom- 
ics. The unit, called The Economics of High School Employment, emphasized 
the utilization of community resources. Business managers and employers were 
used to help students ( 1) learn about the economic status of the community and 
the availaj^ility of jobs. (2) develop the appropriate criteria for selecting a 
prospective place of employment and the procedures for applying and inter- 
viewing for % job. (3) learn about the expectt^ions and points of view of 
employer, supervisor, and coworkers. The unit included goals and objectives, 
activities, daily lesson plans, a content outline, and a test. In addition, a listing 
of twenty-six genera^zations relating to the economics, of high school employ- 
ment and activities |[o be conducted were listed and organizc^St^ a matriX| 

MARIANNE TALAFUSE of Purdue University, West^ Lafayette, A/- 
ana, created a highly innovative approach to the teaching of basic econotrf^ 
concepts through the development of an'econofiic education exhibit that was 
located in the Children's Museum at Indianapolis. The project was funded by a 
' group of Central Indiana busil^^ses. and the Indiana Council for Economic 
Education served as consultant, The approach of the project was to develop an 
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exhibit called The Decision Shop, which was designed to teach economic 
principles and concepts through the oarticipation of "I 
simulations using an APPLE II milocomputer. The activities, ncluded in he 
program were developed for participants with at feast a fiftH^grade reading 
level Three games were featured in the exhibit. In "Kingdom." a modification 
of another game, the placer serV^s as the ruler of a mythical land whose wealth 
rmeasured in^heat and land. The decisions made by the participant 
determine whether the population will prosper or f^-^^ ^'^f "j!^ f;,^^ 
nopulation chaifges are randomly programmed. In the Selj Robots Simula 
Son th player^ the owner of a store offering robots for sale. Prices must be j 
set over a five-day period during which efforts are made to maximize earnings. 
A demlnd curve Is constructed from the number of robots and prices that^ere ^ 
determined each day. In "Star Trader." the player is the captain of a colony on ^ . 
an mergalactic star'ship. A map of eight stars with which the visitor can trade 
appears on the monitor. Each star has a supply of some of the four items- 
water air. food, and fuel-required by the starship colony. The captain must 
keep the colony supplied with resources needed for survival. The game is 
structured to provide trade-offs between dealing with close stars and distant 
stars For example, it takes less fuel to go to stars which are nearby, but the 
Irms Of trade may be poorer than with distant sta>^ Survey data on the project 
ndTcatoi more Visitors, ages 10-15. are using/.e exhibit than had been 
predicted and that The Decision- Shop is refchjng th|t segment of the 
. population for which it was designed. ^ , ^ ^ , 

DALE A LAMBERt of Sterling Junior High School. East Wanatchee, 
Washington, has developed two units relating to international trade. The first 

^ Analyzing the Major Ports of the Pacific Northwest, concentrates on three 
actiCities: 1) naming, locating, and classifying the ports of ^ he Pacific Nor ^ 
west- (2) describing the organization, structure, and function of a typical port 
fallity; a^d (3) naming thfe types of goods imported and exported via Pacific 
NirthweTt ports. The second unit; The PaAfic Northwest's Major Trading 
Partners: Canada and Japan, focuses on the importance of international trade 
among Canada. Japan, and the United States. Some of the economic concepts 
included 1.1 the multidisciplihary units are the importance o world rade. 
specializatL and interdependence, comparative advantage, balance of trade, 
and the analysis of several economic systems. The ^^V^^^/f.^^^^ ■, 

«^lonRevity of three weeks (fifteen class periods) and are self-contained. Many j 
varied activities are used in the presentation of the units, 'ncluding class . 
discussion and debate, research and oral reports, bul etin board chsplays. 
readings and worksheets, and participation of guest speakers m the classroom, 

^ RICHARD A AIETA, chairman of the social studifcs dapartment, 
Hamilton-Wenham Regional High School. B^erly ^^"^.f 
dped a project focusing on the studjLpf the economics of the po.'t of Gloucester 
and the impact of the'200.mile-limitTaw on the fishingHidustry centered there. 
Students study a nearby conmmnity^and obtain information about its resources 



and datfli in order to develop relationships between concepts taught in the 
classroom and the real economic world! The first phase oMhe experience is 
essentially teacher directed as students become familiar with the intent and 
impact of the 200-mile-limit fishiflg law, which went intapthe effectjn 1976, and 
reactions to it. Students read a specially prepared booklet, listen to taped 
interviews, and use news clippings and government reports to build a data base. 
Students then go on a field trip to Gloucester to gather firsthand and primary 
^ source information by participating in conducted tours. Organized in groups of 
.four or five, the students interview resource people who hftd been previously 
contacted. Back in their. classrooms, the students put the two phases of the 
program together and write an essay on "The Economics of the Fishing 
Industry" in which they link economic concepts they studied with their- 
experiences in Gloucester. The unit is divided into four parts and takes thirty, 
one days: (I) data collection about the Gloucester economy and the 2o6-mile- 
limit law— 10 days; (2) preparation for the field trip to Gloucester (tours, 
organizati9n. interview techniques, etc.— 5 days; (3) field trip to Gloucestet'— 
1 day; and (4) aijalysis of^the Gloucester economy— 15 days. The project 
'emphasizes the utilization of community resources and includes taped inter- 
^ views with rtiembers of goyernment regulatory bodies, economists, bankers, 
' biologists, fishermen, executives of fishing companies, and conservationists. 

ANNA E. MAYANS, a professor df education at Xavier Unmrsity, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed an economics, unit focusing on the' specific 
needs of the students of Sawyer Junior High^|trool, a predominantly black, 
inner-city school. The tWo-y^r projgramJBitled Making Choices, was 
completed by a committee compbR^d ofwm^gh school teachers mider the 
direction of Dr. Mayans. Preliminary ^uMppere taken by the cdrSStea^ 
ascertain the students' knowledge of eqoiiomics; their preference ordering of 
specified life skills; and their home backgrounds, interests, and needs, the 
content of the unit was determined on the basis of the informatitjn gathered 
from the surveys, a previous determina^on of the economic concepts basic to 
an understanding of personal choices anil decision majcing, and the amount of 
school time available (in this case one(||Uarter to ten weeks). Four basic 
questions were emphasized: (1) Why do we make choices? (concepts of scarcity, 
opportunity costs, etc.). (2) WHUt do we use to make choices? (money, credit, 
banks, etc.). (3) How can we make better choices? (consumer economics, career 
education), and (4) What affects our choices? (supply, demand, price, market, 
etc.). Practical ap^ication of the concepts presented included learning about 
the opportunity costs of a decision; taking field trips to a local bank and local 
manufactulPfer to learn about their functions in the economy; filling out job 
applications, resumes, credit and social security forms; role-playing job inter- 
views; learning about advantages and disadvantages of paying irt cash or 
charging credit; learning where to borr(^ mpney; and comparison shopping. 
Of particular use .in the program were school alurnni who served as resource 
speakers. Althoi^h the unit is *not intended To provide a comprehensive 
understanding of economics and the U.S. economy, it does serve to provide 



■valuable experiences to the students in making choices' and decisions in their 
daily lives. 

JANE EVANS YEARGAN of Woodland junii^r High School, Fayett'fr : 
ville Arkansas, developed a semester course in economics based upon the film 

* series Trade-offs al consumer education kits produced by Procter and 
Gamble EducationalServices. The course was offeFed as an elective to seventh- 
grade students. The Trade-offs phase of, the progtam lasted nme weeks. «rhe 
reitiainitig weeks, were allocated to, two consumer kits entitled Consumer 
Choice an^ Consurr^er Advertising. Emphasis of the course was on problem 
solving especially as it applies to consumer economics. Program goals iflpluded 
learning basic economic concepts, developing a systematic procedure for ■ 
decision making, and learning about the American ecoxiomic system, in 
addition to a wide variety of classroom activities,;including pre- and post- 
testing, a student attitudinal survey on Tradeoffs was. developed and adminis- 
tered. , J ,: 

' ' VELVA RATHBUN, of Mannford Middle School, Mannford, Okla- 
homa, orglinized aDne-month unit focusing on How a Corporation Works. 
' Each of the four classes involved in the project organized a corporation to 
manufacture and sell Christmas decorations. The first class made tree orna- 
ments; the second, door knob decorations; the third, macrame plant hangers; 

y and the fourth, name plaques. Each class conducted a market survey _ to 
deterrrtine potential demand and, after calculating costs of production, decided 
on prices. Initial capital was raised through the sale of stock to the students at 
fifty cents per share. Students in each of the classes becanfe employees of their 
respective corporations and, for their services, Were paid fifty cents per week 
I with the option of receiving one share of stock ir«tead. Students were also paid 
commissions for their sales. An assembly linens organized in each glass. AH 
the corporations were organized so that the students would gain the opportu- 
nity to learn, problems and responsibilities associated ,with such jobs &s 
, company president, -bookkeeper, supervisor, and assembly line worker. At the 

• conclusion of the unit, all left over supplies, finished unsold products and 
caRital investments were liquidated through an auction in the classes. After all 
expenses were paid, the profit m*s distributed among the stockholders. 
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Consumer Economics in 
the High School 



L. Arthur Womoir Jr. 

Ma>ina.High Scfipot,. Huntington Beach, California- 



^Backgrol^nd^^j -^^^ll^-^^ 

1 teach.a fulU^rtwster consumer economics in^'Marina:,H 
:Huntirigton Beach^ •C^lifomm^'The'^^^ designed to raakcojL ^ 

jmniedidtely useful to high school swiors wfio are about tpiril%28l^^ 
V workaday Wonjjj. By apprQa^hing .tcononiics fromiihei^^ 

view, tffe subject becomes an^ exciting ex^^^ 

teacher." ■ . - /" ' .C- . ^- ; 

' During the fir$t few >ve?ks,;the cl^ss, which ty pica lly average)^ ;6e t ween ^30,. 
and 35. students (175 wore accepted into the'elective (jpurse but !anoth(5r^2^^^^ 
wert turned down)/ i« introduced a key economic concepts*, principles, 
theories/values, and terminology. Sop;i thereafter, each:;partielpaht'fe§earchcs 
an occupation and selects ^ job that might possibly be obtained afterr^rajiua-* 
tion, The balance of the course Drovidcj^ a practicum ih cgmsujrtier economics/ 
• Students are. paired in simtflated marriages thrpugh a Simple computeir^ 
compatibility test composed of questions about marriage, family, religion, and 
career gpak.' As soon as each couple is "married," they are automaticaJly 
saddled with one **child.*' The long^nge planning and saving of each unit friust 
take the child into consideration in plannjihg for expenditures on housing, basic 
utilities, transj^ortation, insurance, taxes, furnishings, appliances, clothing, 
baby care, contributions to charity, and personal items. As part of the course, 
tha students learn about the-legal and moral obligations of marriage as Well as 
twenty principles which have been listed as "the economics of love.*' 

The purpose 6f the simulated*'*families'' is to enable the students to learn 
how to design rational goals a|d satisfactions for living. Each participant learns^- 
how to adjust his oY. her eclnomic values to many of the unexpected and 
unforeseen circumstances, of Iffe. The concept of trade-offs'' or opportunity 
costs becomes a very realistic aspect of thcVogcam as critical decisions must be 
made by each c^guple.'As a result of the experience, life student begins to Aiake 
wise economic decisions itnd develop th(^ghtful spending habits. 
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Economics is defined in humari l*hns as the social study of how people 
make the best use of human resources^to relieve the greatest amount of felt ^ 
uneasiness" (that is, to attain the greatest amount of satisfaction) with the leas 
sacrifice of "Lifetime" (the months, d;iys, and hours >^nes litetime spent, 
coping With one's insatiable wants).^The goal is to deveTop self-knowledge. 
Each student learns how to determine personal Strengths and weaknesses in 
order to' exchange the least amount of "lifetime" for the greatest relief of felt , 
uneasiness" Lifetime' and felt uneasiness are unfamiliar terms 4o most high 
schoV)! teachers, but are useful for describing accurately ^he emotional and * 
psychological aspects, of our work and personal lives as indm^iials and as 
members of families ihd other societal groups. » 

My entry is divided into two pirfs: the T^aeher's GUidc (upon which this 
article is largely basedj and detailed apt)endixes (which explaip, illustrate, and 
elaborate on the content, special. features, and methodology used). 

■ ■ ,• ' 

Objectives 

Each student will: . „ . 

■ ■ ^\ . • " ' 

I Know what mgney is and what affects its value (purcliasing power); 

2. Understand the relationship among demand, supply, and price in a 

market economy; . . 

.3,. Know how a market economy essentially differs from other economic 

systems; • 
•■<.4 Oescribe his/her present and Juture economic goals; 

5' ■•Xjnderstand that all choices in life -not only those the domain o\ 
peonomics~haVe a eo5t, i.e., the alternative woMaken; 
- 6 Learn various methods of planning for life's futike or emergency expendi- 
: tu4 when only'limited amounts of Aoney or other assets are av^lable; 

7. ttc aware that various public and private agenclesUkve been establijpdd to 
■protect* the consumer; • % , ' V . . 

8. Understand ' the techniques used by businesses and goverrglnts to 
V ■ ' inflShce consumer demand; . jmT 

9. ^Learn about basie items of expenditures: fopd, shelter, clothiif , medical 
care, utilities, transportation; ^ * \. , • •„„ 

10. ♦ Learn of the many discretionary judgmenti involved m determining 
. • >! ■♦'living" costs above the minimum; ' ». ^ u 

II Understand that economics, broadly conceived, applies to morf than the 
: "market." As an analysis of the process of making choices, it applies to all 

* the situations in which people, milst make choice!}. | r 

« Description of the Course ' 
Unit I "Getting Started- The First Day in Class," is devoted to orientation 
and routines. The students are wcloofned to "the most practical class on 
campus; a class where they will learn ,t<^. save a minimum of $10,000 ^vcr.a 



Iifctim(; of woj;^ until the age of retirement." The students are acquainted with 
the teach'er'ijfquirements 'regardir|g/( 1) attendance (stressing the need^for both 
**spouses*' to be present every day), (2) notebooks (which will be useful in later 
life as a source of information whpn the real challenges .of living arise), 
(3) individual research (into topics of personal interest in our economic systiem 
and through.parsQn'al shopping adventures), iM^lass participation (with each 

j:udent expected to share his/lier- values with others in the class), and 
)) objective and, essay examinations, (However, the objective ^valuation of the 
otebook contributes a large part of the final grade.) 

In Uiiit II, the students, incj^vidually and in groups, set up **ladders of 
ecodomic goals," culminating in re\.irement, before they learn by experience tlj>e 
real economic cost of each. As stydents share their ideal goals with others, they 
will become more aware of the grea;t variety mi ^oals which exist among 
different people, new ^oals which thdy* never cpn^dered on their own, and a 
realization that some goals arc not realistic or attainable. The students then 
^^j^iijxck tlxc cost. of each goal in ^'lifetime" spent in its attainment. 

^ In l^nlt III thl^^tudents are introduced^to such basic economic concepts as 
the economic problem (scarcity), growth, the principle of diminisljing returns, 
economic systems with emphasis on how caoitalism functions, the laws of 
defnii'nd an<l supply, ittice^determinants, ther market as a whole, and how 
aggrft^a^e output is determined. " • ' • 

^, «i , It^liniJ IV, **Career/ Vopatiptl- Money Value of Life Time," the teacher 
begfn§ by admi^nistering an inventdry^test, such as the Kuder General Interest 
;SurVey<^eries E), to help students gain insights into their proper vocational.or 
career goals, ^^.aiih student th^n researches each of three possible occupations, 
* including available idb apportunities,. amount €f education/ training/ experi- 
ence^ requtrc^, and oeginnihg ^fmv.v income. (If available, the resources of the 
c^areer guidance center Should also be fully used/) In this unit, th4 students ftre' 
expos^ol to the basicxoncepts of income determinatidri, including the notion of 
equilibrium anjd tft<s*net national imcome. . 

Unit y calls for pairing thc.studentj|^ in simulated marriages or as single 
heads of housfiholcl><, if the sexe.s are not li^^ually balanceirin a particular class, 
/rhc sole purpose of using simulated marriages Mn^:k course in high school 
l^condmiojs is to permit the studehtsi'to experience in the elassrqom the 
operation of \he pdhcipld of no person, family, city, 

4tate, or'ijatiAn cap achieve c^l desfr6d gdals. Jh'fe students fiH out a marriage 
compatihility qUestipiahairQ and are pmred^n the basis of their religious 
>aff\liatiqns, ec^)noni|c^^and social aspirations, kisure tirnp activities, values/ 
econ(Jmic assets, liabilities and <:naumbi*an|je8 eiihcV by the computet dfr by t;he 
ltacher:<if a computer is hot accessibje), Th^ stvidentfi te^afn that marriage is a 
legal cOntract;hike part in a simulatefJ^ and are now ready 

to tolcrjikj^i^ econOitllic activities and functions of {x fiKtjiily with a semblance 

I IjiiU VI, VpiVed ExpenaitureJi,** introdtlces the simulated families to the 
COTC9pt of^a 'worjcing budget. It treats 3tich'^tVcflr8 as fedeVl and &«t^ taXes 
Wlthheldf^ ^iousinj^'^costs (<;enting vs, home ownership iritludin^ property taxes, 
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mortgages, Insurance, etc.), utilities, transportation, chanties, saving, and 
investing. In units VI and VII, the students are introduced to the role of the 
government and the Federal Reserve System in setting monetary and fiscal 
policies and controls. The effects of these actions on interest rates and credit 
availability are covered, as well al the cost of credit. The Keynesian concept of 
the multiplier is presented When students consider their budget allocations for 
saving and investment. 

Unit VII, "Contract Law," is best introduced ^y having an attorhey 
(parent, relative, or friend of one of the students) come to dass. He or she can 
usually clarify the topic in one class period. After the attortlg's presentatioQ^ 
have the students write a simple contract for the sale of some pWsonal propefly, 
perhaps a car. Have the students discuss the legality or iftegality of the 
contracts. 

Unit Vlil deals with living expenditures (variable rather than fixed costs) 
on items such as household furnishings, appliances, food/ beverages, clothing, 
miscellaneous household goods and services, total baby care, and personal 
needs. The students must learn to distinguish among luxuries, comforts, and 
necessities. Comparison shopping can be taught by a field trip to two local 
markets, close enOugh to school to be visited within a class period. Preliminary 
pricing should be done prior to making a final budget. 

Unit IX, "Cmisumer Services and I'rotections," suggests pamphlets avail- 
able from private and government consumer protection agencies, and high- 
lights the consumer services of'television networks. 

Unit X, "Personal Notes and Evaluatidns," urges students to keep notes on 
their impressions after audiovisual and guest speaker presentations. The 
experiences involved with the simulated marriages and imaginary children and . 
other dependents will also create a host of varied impressions. All tests and ^ 
quizzes should be included along with corrected wrong answers. 
I Unit XI discusses "Disasters." After students have budgeted their final 
I personal and family budgets, it is time for a simulated taste of reality. 
Unplanned and often unpleasant events will always o^ur, and each such event 
will require an additional exchange of "lifetime." The disasters should be ^ 
written on individual pieces of paper and drawn from a hat or box. Students 
ar^ asked to Write on notebook paper the precise steps they will take in 
handling the disaster. (Avoid compounding thfl disastersi) When the pinch 
really comes, the students must itesort to the principle of opportunity costs in 
seeking a solution to their problems. ' 

Evaluation 

Marriage counselors poig^t outVhat young married couples, and many older 
ones ♦as well, experience marital unhappiness and discord because olj poor 
mon<«y management, that is, failure to budget sensibly and to live within their 
means. A consumer economics course based on . simulated marriages and 
simulated families is an idea* way to prcp^rj for the irfevitable economic^ 
' problems every marriage encounters. My consumer economics course is first 
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-^^""^ntf^orcmost a course in economics; it is also a jjracticum on the economic*^ 
^.aspects and problems of marriage and the faiijll^, which applies economic 
principles and concepts to tlv^ everyday challenges and frustrations of living. 

Each semester, Qn*either the second or third day before the final examina- 
tion, I have the students respond to a series of questions, and their replies help 
me evlluate the eflfectiveness of the course. The responses are not graded, and 
the students are informed of . this. l^require these responses for four basic, 
reasons: a ♦ ^ 

1. To help students collect their thoughts before the filial examination to 
enable them to see the variety of separate uilits as parts of a broad, 
coordinated course in economics; 
2; To help me evaluate the teaching and learning Which occurred during thp 
class; ""^^^- ^ 

3. To determine that the course has been of great value to the students, as w»s 
intended; ^ - ' r 

4. To motivate me to make the course even more real and meaningful for 
following classes. ' . ♦ ^ • * 

• ' • ' - . ♦ 

The academic Cjuality of students who enroll in this course covers a broad . 

spectrum. Each student Appears to learn something which*no other student 

learns; the class becomes a very personal ejlperience for each student. Yet, it 

thriUs me to discover from the responses of the students to tKe^questions th^t all 

of'thenr have learned some, basic concepts of economics, concepts whkfli are 

real, meaningful, and pertinent to them at their age and experiential levels. 

On another paper, students personally evaluate th6 course content and my 

teac^hing methods. They make suggestions as to* what specific units might be 

deleted, and what units might be addled. > » ' 
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Bankers and Eclucatorsr 
Partners in Alternative 
Economic Education 



4 



John Joseph Kerrigan 

Chicago Public Schools, Center for Economics and Business Studies 



Introductioh 

During thf second semester oHhe 1976 77 school year, a Center for Economics 
and Busines;> Studies was established tiE) develop an icxciting experiment in 
alternative education. The center was cosponsored by the Continental Bank 
and the Chicago Board of Education. 

rhc curriculum was designed to teach students economics, personal 
finance and planning, consumer education, and business organization while 
familiari/ing them with Chicago's business and financial community and the 
career opportunities itA)flers. In pai»J||cijlar. the money cycle, including money 
creation, thi role of the commerciarb^jfiking system, anji the function of the 
Federal Reserve System, were explored In depth. 

In conducting their research on ChicJtgo and its resources, the students met * 
key persons representing the business community, labor organizations, and 
government agencies. Through individual and team activities, students became 
familiar with the city's financial district and the uniqueness of Chicago as a 
cultural and educational center* 

In the program that was developed, the teacher relinquished his traditional 
role as the center of the learning experience. Instead, individuati/ed leHrning 
was promoted through the utilization of community resources. 



upon resources found tn the communjiy.'The course was designed to provide 
opportunities for students to see textbook Concepts in action and to preview a. 
varifcty of career possibilities in banking Und busihess. 

i;he course included a wide spectrum of topics ranging from itU tod uctory 
niicfoeconomics through small-business concepts to macroeconomics and 
global enterprise. Major units inchided basic economic concepts, the money 
cycle, personal Mitfancial planning, use of credit, business and bank organiza- 
tion, advertising, unions, and cooperative purchasing investment. * 
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Approxtmately thirty-fiv4 high school juniors of both sexes, representing 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds, were chosen from applicants demon- 
strating an interest in economics and business studies. Since the program was 
designed tg expand the academic and career horizons of students with varying 
jeviils of ability, academic record was not the sole criterion for adrfiission. The 
students met every school day for approximately two-and-one-half )\o\xifs after 
regular courses at their home sfij^ook were over. 

Educational Goals and Objectives ' ^. 

The (i)ursc was established not to prepare students for a^articular job in the 
business or financial community, as do many existing Vocational courses, but to 
expand an^ improve students* attitudes about business, labor, and industry, to 
encourage therti to challehge stereotyjjgdjd^s and to introduce them to a wide 
range of career opportunities. Exposure to people who work in the business 
. community arid make practical, day-to-day appliq^ion of skills tjtey learned in 
school motivated students tp more enthusiastic performance by traditional 
studies such as math, English, and the sciences. For their participation in this 
intensive program, students were awarded letter grades and credit toward 
graduation. 

The objectives of the course were: .V 

1 . To challenge ^itudcnts to develog^d apply basic skills while exploring new 
concepts; ^ 

2. . To prepare studcnts.more fully for higl^er education and/or future employ- 

mQnt; . 

3. " To familiari/c the students with Chicago's business and financial center jund 

career opportunities it represents; 
,4. To teaclir' students economics, personal financial planning, consumer 
' education, and business skills; 

5. To exp^ifld and improve students' attitudes toward business, labor, and 
, ^ industry while-challenging stereotyped views; • 

6. T(J enrich the curriculum of the city's Jlffiiools and facilitate increased . 
1 communication with the private sector. • 



Organization of the Course 

As an experienced high school teacher with a background 'in business and 
economics, 1 served as the economics instructor. The sponsoring bank provided 
clerical support and clasftroomand office space. Professionals from the business 
and banking communities enriched the Course by bringing to iUheir personal 
perspectives and experiences. In researching Chicago ^dlts resources, the ^ 
students met key persons from the business community ,''govJmment agencies, 
and unions; investigated, both individually and in teams, tne city^s financial 
district; and became aware of the uniqueness of Chicago as a cultural and 
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educational center. Depending on the agenda for the day, students met in a 
classroom or at a field site related to the\i)articul/r unit under study. 

My students had to meet the attendance and performance requiremems of 
the Chicago public school system, Tl^y were screened on a city wide basis by 
guidance personnel Enrollment was^pen to ^1 but remedial students, Filn\s, 
role-playing exercises, financial publications, newspapers, and printed materi- 
als furnished by participating companies were used to suppl^^ment textbooks 
and materials developed by the Department of Curriculum of the Chicago 
public schools, ^addition, students were givcn/a course syllabus and weekly 
activity calendars to supplement textbooks. They were required to keep a 
weekly log of activities that they thought added to their growth and awareness. 
They also n*ed career possibilities that stimulated their interest— an exercise 
that was beneficial to the teacher in evaluating the program and providing 
useful experiences to the students. Personal notebooks for their course work 
and supplementary material received were also required by the teacher. . 

Grading for the course was based on written work, class participation, And 
effort. Attendance, class projects, and extra credit work were also considered in 
reaching the grade. Studems who successfully cohipleted the course received 
one unit of credit business and a half unit in social studies, In ^dition, the 
course satisfied the Illinois state consumer education requirement/ 

Sample Student Activities 

Orientation. Thcobjectives, piocedures, and requirements were civen to 
tiie students in the introduction and orientation to the|^urse. As parft of the 
orientation, the studeijts toured Continental Banlc, including the main building 
and check-processing facilities, and met with key personnel. The class was given 
■a walking tour of the financial-distri-ct including a vtsjt to places of business and 
cultural interest. Students took a standardized test on basic economics at the 
beginning and end of the semester, and examinations throughout the course. 
Emphasis Was placed on reading, writing,' aijid communilbtions^skllls such as 
being a good interviewer and interviewee. ' • ' 

Personal involvement. A simulation involving teams df oil sellers and 
buyers gay^ the- participants a practical and contemporai-y exaftiple pf a^ei^ous j 
problem facing our economy. During each round of buying and Selling, the 
supply and demand levels were changed. After the completion of several 
rounds^ the effect of these changes was examined in relation to changes in the ♦ 
equilibrium price. . ' ^ 

Union-management relations. In dealing with union-management rela- 
tions, the class was divided into two negotiating te&ms representing the Widget 
Company and the International Brotherhood of Widget Workers. The two 
*teaifls were coached by representatives from management and tabor in a ^ 
colAtive bargaining simulation. After several negotiating sessions, the parties * 
could "eitj^er agree to a contract, declare an itnpassc, or submit to third-party - 
intervention. At the National Labor Relations Board, the class investigated^the 
role of that o/g(fnization under the National Labor Relations m- Also,' a 
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' debate was conducted over whether the class should unionize; it.culminated in a 
representation election. Careers in trade unionism were'explored in a tout of 
IWashburne Trade School. , ' 

* InvestAients. Concepts of personal financial planning and business 
' organization were linked when the class cohered various forms of investments, 

particularly stocks. The students were able to borrow $ 1 0,000 from the student 
bank for the purpose of investing: Investment portfc^ttos that included stocks, 
; bonds, savings certificates, and certificates, of deposit were prepared by the 

students. In this unit the students visited a brokerage house, the Mercantile 
. . Exchange; and the~*vi^itors' center at the Board of Trade. After examining 
*. ' various criteria for investing— risk, return, liquidity— the class participated in a 
computerized stock market game conducted by DePaul University's Center for 
Economic Education. In this game, students purchase and sell common stocks • 
on the New York Stop k Exchange over a specific period, starting with an initial 
endowment of $100,000. The five top teams receive cash awards. The invest- 
ment securities industry provides resource people ^o assist the students.^ 
Objectives of the game reinforce concepts taught in the career center class. 

Each'team had a consultant In the securities industry to contact and advise 
it on stock purchases. Representatives from the insurance and real estate 
. . industries also discussed investments and consumer needs. In pairs,'class 
members surveyed the mortgage rates of various financial institutions after 
discussing this subject with a mortgage banker. 

Mechanics of finding a Job. Economic decision making and its accom- 
panying concepts were utiHzed to aid the students in determing possible career 
'choices. The use of career days and career inventories also aided in this process. ^ 
Through an analysis of manpower statistics, reflecting both levels of employ- 
ment and wages for certain industries ^nd careers, the class becam^ acquainted 
with t^e present labor force situation. Wage determination was treated in terms 
of traditional wage theories (marginal productivity) as well as by evaluation 
systems utilii^.ed by industry. 

A representative from Chicago United also discussed levels and types of 
unemployment (structural, cyclical, and seasonal) that are found in Chicago 
and the different programs developed to meet unemployment problems. 

From films and discussions with personnel administrators, students 
learned to fill out emploj^ment applications and develop resumes. Mock job 
interviews were set up with different companies. The filmstrip series Goofy 
^ Gets a yoMDisney Productions) was also utilized in completing th6se activities. 
The expehences broadened the students' perspectives on careet^. Although it 
was not abank recruitment effort, the course prompted a number of students to 
seek part-trtae employmeaj in the bank's work-study program.* 

Wage paXgients. To further increase student involvement in the course 
and aw&reness of businesS|procedures, participants were paid every two Weeks " 
in "center dollars'* which they could either save or ijivest through the student 
^ bank. The number ^f center dollars received was /oased on accomplishments 
during the p^iod, the largest a moTunt being given frr a grade of "A." A number 
of students were chosen to serve eUher as bill coHe( tors or personal bankers in 
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Ihc student bank. Money was deposited into checking accounts and each . 
month budgeted expenses related to various course»projects were paid. Each 
stu<tent received a financial statement, and, as we have seen, each student was 
allowed to borrow a total of $10,000 for investment. The students then . 

Prepared investment portfolios of stocks* bonds, savings, and certificates of 
eposit. , » • 

Evaluation 

Student evaluations indicated that they enjoyed 'the topics jind could under- 
stand the subject matter better whcj^ they were^ actually able to observe the 
activities that the>^were being taught. T^he students commented that they knew 
how to manage tReiV, money better after completing the unit on personal 
financial planning and working with the student bank. In instances where some 
topics were covered in their regular high school classes, theCareerj^Center 
students comment ed tha t their expqritnces iiKihe^^^tTTSirTTTtra^^ 
reinforcing eflfect.^TTFcourse challenges the students to Use critical thinking in. 
their approaches to new situations. The ability to inteiract with different persons ■ 
in their environment was developed as well, as they met a variety of people 
from diflTerent levels of business management. Students also indicated that, 
after completing the course, they' were better equipped -tp make decisions, 
concerning future career and consumer choiceSy ^ 

The growth of individual students was N^tnessed with each new experi- 
ence. Students who had not been outstanding in more conventional classes 
flowered in this course. As the program progressed, students evidenced a 
gr<lwing sense of sophisticaliin with regard to business and career awareness. 
While career aspirations were not expected to escalate dramatically, there were 
indications that the students' hoxi/.qns had broadened. 
• In addition to thpse skills specific to the subjects of the course, anotjier 
important strength was the fostering of other >^(ills such as note taking and , 
public speaking. vS?tidents in many cases developed confidence in class discus* 
sion and presentation and- in questioning speakers. Students who had beert 
mcNJt reluctant to participate in group oraf presentations at the beginning of the ■ 
semester handled themselves very well in the latter portion of the term. 

The evaluators for the bank'and the Board of Education were convinced 
' that, as future employees and consumers, the students would have a direct 
impact on businesses and the local community. Many of the skills and much pf 
the enthusiasm for this approai/h to business and economics were carried home 
to parents* family members, and peers; thus, the impact of thp course extended 
beyond the students to a much wrder sector of the community. 

, Conclasion . 

In sum, I found the alternative approaoh both challenging and rewarding. 
■ Individualized learning had replaced the traditional format, in which the' 
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teacher is the center of the learning experience, It is my opinion, based upon the 
successful experiences provided through this program, that economic educa- 
tion can provide a meaningful vehicle for linking in-school education with 
outsijle conpmunity resources so that a more comprehensive, realistic, ^nd^ 
* coordinated program is offered the student, 




Profits Inc. 

Phyllis Bn^fnt 

South Hopkins High School, Nortonvllle, Kflpitucky 

Faye Cardwell 

North Hgpkins High School, Madison, Kentucky 

Background ; 

Profits Inc. was originally a "mock" corporation formed by students of South 
Hopkins High School as an interesting device for learning economic concepts 
and as a method of pl^mpting better economic understanding. The experience 
of the classroom corporation was such a success that younger brothers and 
sisters of the first stockholders requested that another Profits Inc. be organized. 
In 1978 their wish became reality. 

A unique feature of Profits inc. II was that classes in two separate schools 
were ini'olved. The business organization class of North Hopkins High joined 
the economics class of South Hopkins High in one project J Tht students 
wanted a legale not mock, corporation, and they wanted to attempt to earn a 
pjolit in real dollars through various business venUrfes. The students began by 
discussing limited liability and other advantages of the corporate form, Among 
the disadvjj^ntages they discovered were the cost of incorporating, corporate 
taxes, corporate reg^iilatimis, and the.like, but they concluded that the best way 
to study the American ec9nomy was to be part of it. , 

The class electedjgpe b6ard of directors, which included prominent citizens 
of the community, and chose a corporate name» ^'Profits Inc.'\( which ^larjds for 
AibHc /fclations Organisation For /ntrigued 7fe$n^. The name was (ihosen 
....... 

. A . 

L Mie cluss u( Norih yiopkins hud lo drop oul midway bcOausc of sclKdulingdifncuUics, but the 
students of both schools continued to cooperate on some projects. 

9o 



because the students understood the significance of profits in our economy 
wanted to emphasize that there is "no stigma to makmg a profit " ^ 
One of our first tasks was to write the articles of mcorporation. 
accomplished this with the advice of an attorney. This experience gave 
students a knowledge of the privileges and restrictions of the corporation, 
also enabled them to absorb additional legal knowledge. 



Corporate Goals 

The goals of Profits Inc., accorditig to the articles of incorporation, were to 
promote a better understanding of economics by its members, the schools the 
community, and even the whole population of the southeastern portion of the 
United States. Another goal was to earn a profit. Class members earned shares 
in the corporation for engaging in activities that helped advance economic 
understanding, by participation of members of the class in group activities, and 
by acceptable completion of previously approved individual projects. Profits 
were sought because the worth of the shares to the individuals who owned them 
'rose as the level of profits went up. Many students were stimulated to achieve 
because of their pride in our organization and by their desire to be recognized 
as leaders in our organization. . , • 

The profit incentive and the incentive to achieve were the only incentives. 
No grades were given for activities in Profits Inc. In our years of experiences as 
teachers we havd nevqr seen a more motivated or more enthOsiastic class. 
Profits Inc. members dropped in on other classes to discuss issues, called us at 
home, and even stopped by to- discuss plans. ^ 

Activities of Profits Inc. 

. Exhibit at free enterprise fair. Within a month after our goals were set, 
the class had a splendid opportunity to promote improved economic under- 
standing, and to do it on a large scale by setting up an exhibit at a fair hel<j at 
•Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Over 24,000 people 
attended the fair. Only two school groups had beeA invited; so most of our 
competitors were large corporations with a wealthlof money, materials, and 
manpower. But, out of 71 exhibits, our exhibit wa^ t|ie one publicifcd in the 
Bowlihff Green Daily News, and featured on the ffont page of the nejspaperl 
Wc were also interviewed on television for a later presentation on I^ntucky, 
Educational Television. • . 

Our whole theme for the exhibit was Think Positive, A^merica. It expressed 
our belief that our economic system is not perfect, but it is the best system. 
Students from both schools were prepared to answer questions relating to 
economics and to pass out the pamphlets entitled Thai's What America's All 
About, funA Our Economy. 

The exhibit was an old-fashioned schoolroom with antique desks chalk- 
board, bulletin boapd, and a large flag. Three cartoon characters were the focus 



of all eyes— Charlie Brown, Lucy, and Snoopy. Nostalgia evoked by the scene 
attracted the , adults; the cartoon characters, the children. Our students were 
dressed in patriotic costumes of red, white, and blue and wore Uncle Sam hats. 
In addition to passing out information, students pinned a small lapel flag pin on 
^ visitors and said, "Think Positive, America." Photo buttons were sold at $1.50 
each. Our students photographed visitors and made the pin-on buttons. The 
buttons showed our booth in the background and created a minor sensation 
with the adults as well with youngsters. Very little profit was made at the 
Free Enterprise Fair but the class gained a lot of experience. 

Students teaching other students. Profits Inc. members presented the 
film series American Enterprise^ to other classes at South Hopkins, and 
prepared handout materials relating to each film. Students teaching other 
students was an unusual sight, a novel learning experience. But, because the 
teachingiproject involved absence from scheduled classes, the class developed 
its best public relations tool — a script for, the slide presentation, It includes the . 
basic concepts of our economic system. We tried to make it entertaining and at 
the same time informative. Charlie Brown and students from North and South 
Hopkins were involved in the slide presentation. It is calle<^ The Amazing 
Success Afachine (sound, 20 minutes). 

Shidents on television. The Amazing Success Machine was featured in a , 
thirty-minute television program on Channel 3, with a viewing area that 
includes a large portion of western Kentucky. Another thirty-minute program, 
\<^ith students discussing Profits Inc., wais featured a^week later. Each time our 
unique corporation received recognition, we M^re given an ojjportunity to 
discuss economic issues whi|e explaining our goals. Each television show, 
newspaper article, etc., became a vehicle to promote better economic under- 
standing! " , • 

The Amazing Success Machine was also shown at a Kiwdnis Club 
luncheon and at in-service courses for teachers. The students" vere advised more 
than once to apply for tne copyright to our slide presentation because of its 
profession«tl quality. '■ ^ 

i Learning to apply knowledge. After failing to make ^ profit at the Free 
Enterprise Fair and a Fall Festival, the students discussed ^'marginal profit," 
"lack of capital," "proposed demand for our product," "equilibrium prices," 
etc. The seeds of knowledge and understanding planted daring classroom 
instruction began to take root and the plants to blossom. After discussing these 
concepts with intehse interest atid enthusiasm, the students decked to try 
projects where no large capita) outlay was involved. They decided in the future 
to subcontract their ventuires in photography to professionals. 

Almost immediately Profits Inc. contracted with Master Artists.Studio to 
provide pictures of couples and (jf. the .queen's court at* st)uth Hopkins*s 
homecoming celebration. The corporatiop received $5 for each sitting that was 
sold. A profit of $140 was realized on this p^ftject. The students gained a 
knowledge of contraot&aiiid salesmanship in this venture. The students also i 
: subcontracted with the stuaio for a photograph^^sale for the. homecoming ganie / 
at South Hopkins and 'for graduation pictures, t'rofit Inc/s most spectacular 




• profit-earning project was the sale of school ^erbies at South Hopkins Spirit 
' Week. They made $100 in less thap two hours. ^ ^ 

Economic facts on school radio. To promote better economic under- 
standing, "tree enterprise facts" were broadcast on the school radio. One fact 
' ,was given each day. At the end of Nveek, a pri/.e was given to the student who 
correctly answered a qucslu)n relating to the **free enterprise facts" announced 
each day. 

Bulletin board. An cConofnic tree of knowledge was^ attractively dis- 
played on the bulletin boafd in the. main hall. The^rootls of the tree depicted 
economic concepts and the leaves represented economic freedoms tliat resulted 
from our particular econonf)ic system. / 

Investments in stocks. The students borrowed money from the local 
bank and invested it in stocks bought through the New York Stock Exchange. 
They read the Wall Street Journal regularly to check the value of their shares of 
Eastern Airlines and Kennecott Copper.. ' ' ■ _ " 

Members of Profits were "paid'* wittT;io-par eommoti stock, earned by 
involvement in the group's projcct\jis we have seen. Other members, in 
addition to the students, bought no-par preferred stock. The students sold $100 
wprth of .shares at $1 per share/ 

Economic speecli contest. As one of our promotions tb educate students 
we sponsored a speech contest. Thq subject of the speech was, **Whafs the 
difference bet^^'een our economic system and other economic systemsT Writing 
and gathering inforjnation for the speech was itself educHi^)nal. The top tt|ree 
speeches were aired on a local radio station. Adults in the community expressed 
surprise that the students knew so much about our economy afid could state it 
so well. 4 

Election Day project. On Election Day, studenis went to the polls and 
handed out a booklet entitled Ihat\s What America's All About to make !hc 
voters aware of the advantages of our economic system. From this project 
'anoHher idea developed to give eacTi sixth-grader and high school senior a 
booypt to increase their economic understanding. 7*his project was carried out 
to the extent that funds permitted. • # 

Eviil,uation ' 

Rfofits Inc. used every opportunity to focus attention on the advantages of our 
economic system. Where but in America could students form a corporation 
with no beginning capital and no financial support frftm anyone? The studpnts' 
experiences .t(nd the profits they earned made them belfeve in )hc statcmicnt: 
America ia truly a land of opportunity. 

Thd learning activities of Profits Inc. focused on the corporation, seourl- 
ties, and thp stock ttittrket. The course demonstrated how the American 
economy is dependent upon the efTec'tiveness of investors and entrepreneurs in 
organizing and developing productive and profitable economic detivity. It 
stressed that tlie basic unit or cell in our free enterprise economy is the business 
firm. Here entrepreneurs makes their big decisions. They estimate and create 



demand, plan exj^ansions, promote overall efflfey, and establish personal 
reljrtions with.the public. They also decide whether the firm should be large or 
small, incorporated or unincorporated. The members of Ppfits'lnc. learned al^ 
this and more-and they learned it by doing. Their experience o£ applying for a 
corporate charter, drawing up articles of incorporation, setting goals, engagmg 
in productive enterprise,.issuing aijd purchasing stock all involved the laW. Asa 
result, they gained a modest but valuable legal education. 

.Although its activities and projects were'organizedtor the dual purposes ot 
.earning a profit and promoting the values of 'the American free enterprise 
'system. Profits Ino. was created (Jrim^rily for teaching purposes. 



The Great Depression 
Monetary and Fiscal 
Policy:^ An Inquiry 
/[pproach 



0 Kathleen JRyan Johnston 

Rufus King Hiqh School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



-Background , ' 

Most of the causes of the Great Depression of 1929 enumerated in U.S. history 
textbooks relateto structural weaknesses in the economy. 1 listen to ^different 
drummer und believe that the depth of the Great Depression was due not to 
.inherent weaknesses in ^he economic structure, but was the result of bdd 
rAtary and fiscal policy. Instead of promoting expansion in a period of low 
Tmployment. lo^ income, and low prices, the policies of the Federal Rcser^rc 
System under a gold standard that was .breaking down, brought about a 
decline of one third in our stock of money from 1929 to 1933 whilcat the same 
timte the Bovernment was promoting a balanced buflget. . , 

/To test my theory in class, my students engaged in the inquiry-oriented 
seAes oT four lessons which constitute the unit described in thi^ 'Article My 
approach .can be described best as guided discovery. In this approach, the 
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teacher presents data—readings, statistical informatioh, audiovisual materials, 
and*so forth— and asks a series of questions in order to challenge the students 
to formulate and test hjyjotheses (see Sequence pf Learning' Activities, below). 

Theuprinciple objective of the unit is to teach (or reinforce) concepts of 
monetary and fiscal policy via an examinatiotvbf the causes and effects qf the 
Great Depression, and, in so doing, enable students td^apply these concepts to 
present and future economic situations. , 

The content of the unit can be summarized in two generalizatiorts: 

1. An increase in the ntoney supply tends to increase price, employment, and 
. income levels at less than full employment; a.decrease in the money supply 
will tend to decrease levels of prices, employment, and income, Xvijh their 
relative impact depending on the extent of labor, business, and jgovernment 
rigidities. 

^ **2. A federal budget deficit tends to raise general levels of prices, income, a^d 
employmerjl, and a surpfus .tends to lower them. • 

Given generalizations 1 and 2, the students will^examinee^conomic. 
indicators and the relationship between monetaVyHund Nscal pblicy during the 
Great Depression to* determine its significant caitf^j 

\i 

Procedures ^ * . . . 

While testing this unit in tj^e classroom, 1 developed student worksheets to 
provide structure and direction as well as to .give students ii writtcAr record of 
theif work. This enabled me.to'be more flexible about pffefmg individu<W help 
since students were jiot as dependent on oral instructions as they would 
otherwise be and each grou^ trould move at Us own pace once a lesson was. 
begun. r . ] ' / 

, Because class time was short »istudents WSre i^sked to look over material the 
evening before (a^s directed where appropriate). Howevet^, students were not 
allowed«to r*ove ahead of teacher presentations, such as'the Lesson 3 discus- 
sion of monetary a^d fiscal policy. Student folders, with worksheets and 
statistical data, were distributed ^he first day. * 
f The class Worked mainly in groups. My grou()s viere not ra^4omly selected 
or student chosen. I tried to arrange groups to maximize student involvement 
and interest by meshing personalities and ilbilitiesll^Each group consisted of a 
^variety of skill'^leve^, Tfee ranjjp was similar in each group, but the "chemistry** 
varied. For exafnple, ^student wtth limited reading *6bHity did exceptionally 
well then grouped with a more able student whp a^lso was sensitive and helpful,^ 
- In terms of student deployment,* I found it necessary to adjust <he 
Instructions, Whel^ groops were not moving at about the same pace, movement 
from pairs to s(nalJ groups was diflflcult. To livoid their wasting time waiting for 
others to catch up, I had the students continue as A group. 

While the amount of time needed "(till (^epend on the students and the 
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teacher. 1 used six class periods- approximatelj/one each fo^ Lessons 1 arid 
two to three for Lesson 3, one for Lesson 4. 1 could easily have spent more time. 
However, stiftlents who already understand monetary and fiscal policy and/ or 
other terms and concepts, involved, v«ll require less time, lesson 3 is pivotal 
as.parts I and 8 involve a major input of information, Until students under- 
stand the material, especially part 1, the lesson cannot continue. In Lesson^, 
students who did not finish in class completed the lesson as homework, the 
begiTining of th'e next class they compared theii* conojusions, reached a 
consensus, and moved ahead.. We did thc/same with portions of Lesson 3. 
Lesson 4 was given to the students as homework done individually. After the 
papers were corrected and. returned, the groups discussed their work. 

teachers and students might find a list of terms and/ or concepts helpful to 
use during the unit, a preview, or a review! For a brief review of the economic 
theory involved in the unit, 1 suggest Miltoo^ Friedhian's /I Program for 
Monetary Stability (^ev/ York: 4^ordham University Press, 1958, pp. 1-23). 



SEQUENCE OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



\ 



Purpose 



Content 



Materials/ 
Media 



Student 
Deploy- 
ment 



hesson I « 

To discover the defini- 
tion of the Great 
Depression and to 
hypothesize about i^s 
causes and effects 

Usson 2 ^ 

To test the hypothesis 
about the effects of 
the Oreat Depressiofi 
against new data 

Ixtsson 3 

To hypothesize about 
the causes of the ^ 
Gr«al Depression/ 
and lest the ^ ' 
hypothesis against 
new data 

U'sson '4 

To test the hypothesis 
about money supply 
against new data 



Characteristics of 

i, the Great Depression 



Effects ot the 
Great Depression: 
economic and social 
Indicators 

Monetary and 
fiscal policy as 
a cause of the 
f Orea^Depres^yion 



Relationship of 
^he supply of money 
to periods of depres- 
sion/recession in 
U.S. Wstory 



Filnistrip: 
The Great 
Depression 
Worksheet 



Statistical data 
Worksheet 



Statistical data 
Worksheet 



Entire class 



Entire class 
Pairs 

Small groups 
Entire class 

Entire class^ 
Small groups 
Entire class 



Statistical data Entire class 
Worksheet Individuals 
Ealire class 
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Sequence of Learning Activ it i^^ 

The four lessons That cqnstituie my unit on the Great Depression were 
organized as indicated in the aclpompanyirtg table. The reader* will liote the 
specific content that was included, the materfiaU^and media that were utilized, 
and how I organized my students. 



Lesson Qrgflnization ^ ^ , • ' 

For the pujposes of this report, 1 have included Lesson 4. Each of the lessons 
was orgaif^ed similarly and included a statement of the major goal for the 
lesson; knowledge, skill, and attitudinal objective}(|jrtiiate rials tol)e used; and 
teacher and student activitres and^purposes. * . - 

\ ,C > 

SOURtES OF STATISTICAL DATA FOR LESSON 4 INCLUDE: 

1. Gary M. Walton and Roger Leroy Miller, Economic Issues in American 
' History (New Yotk: Haftfer atjd RovV, 1978): Statistical data A through^J 

and U Jir ^ ' ' " ' 

2. U.S. Depj^rtment of Commerce, HistyricarSiaiisiics of the United States- 
Colonial Times to (1960). Statistical data E through 1 and K. ^ 

3. Milton Friedman, A Progra/n for^ Monetary Stability {\959). Sta'tisti^al 
data M. , 

■ \ -ft • ' 

Evaluation c' > „ ' • 

I evaluated my unjt on the Great Depression by the following criteria: 

1. Quality ^nd accuracy of the worksheets and sthdent folders. , 

2. Student reaction: They worked hard, were enthusiastic^yCooperative in 
'groups, inventive, and retained information,- 4 ^ 

!j. Quality and accuracy of the test?y n 

4. Apiount of retention: Several students continued to apply tl)e theories of 
monetarjf and fiscal policy to other economic situations. 

5. Application of theory to question on (inal examination. ^ ^ 



In sumM judged nhte unit a success because it was an enjoyable l^armng 
experience for the stude/ts^and they were able to approach and comprehenoLa 
sometimes difficult concept. The ultimate . Evaluation, however, will be^hj^r 
ability to adapt the information gained in class when making their own 
e^c^omic choices in the future, * . * ^ , 



* . LESSON^ 

^. — I ' « ' • ' ^- ^ ' : 

Goal: Tq lest the concepts about the^money supply against new data. ' ^ ^ 

• • • ' V • ■ • ■ ^ y 

Oblectlveir ■ - ■ ^ . ; ^ 

• Knowledge: ■ ^ , ' - ' , T 
To know that recessions/depressions In United States history were accompanied by fluctuations \r\ Ihe money supply; 

V * 

To know that since World War II there has b^en a conscious attemptio understand gnd use monetary and fiscal policy 
to avoid depressions; ^ ^ » ' 1 • 

TO know that since World War II therishas not been a depriBssion of the magnltudrf of the 1930s fall in the United States, 
of any other major nation in the free world. ' * / \ * 

, . ■ . ■ " ■ f • . ■ 

- • Skills: ' V . • / • ' ' 

To be able to interpret' Btalislical data individually;" 

To be able to draw conclusions individually. ^ , , V . , 

' ^ ' i • * * • - • V . . , 

• Attitudes and values- * ^ • 

To gain confidfence in one's ability to" use statistical information and reach a conclgsion; ^ ^ \ * • 

^0 appreciate the apjillcation of historical information to the present and future. 



Matorlalr. Statistical data: * * 



* L 'Prices and the money supply, 1820-45 
M. Money sltfck, 1867-1958 - ^ 



Teacher J 

1 » Explain to the students ^hat one of. 
. the ways^tp test a concept is to 
applv* it in a nevy or different .\ 
situation. 

Ask: If students accepj the 

* • relationship between money 
supply and rec^fesion/depression^ 
then what would they expoct 
statis^jcgl data to indicate during 
the depressioh of 1839-43 and the 
contractions of 1 873-79, mid-1 89ds. 
1907-08, 1920-21. and ^937-38/ ' 

' 2. Distribute statistical* data L and M., 
Ask students jo iriterpret the data. 

• and determine whether it supports 
or refutes their hypothesis. ^ 

3. Ask students to stuply the data from 

World War II to 1 958 aridnJraw sf 
conclusiori as to why we have^ — 
not had $ depression since then. 

4. Have class discuss their conclusions 
• . • and summarize the doncept of 

* nnoney. supply. 



Purpose 

To place tUfe concept of money ^ 
' supply in historical perspective. 
Developing a' hypothesis. 



Identifying relevant ififocmation 
to test hypothesis. ' 

Testing hy^qthesis in rrew 
situation. . 

fnterpretation of relevant data. 
Copcluding. 



Student 



^ May answer they^ would expect the 
.supply of money to decrease during 
those periods. • ' 



Summarizing. 



May conclude the money supply, 
decreMed during eacK of these 
periods?' 



May-note that the mgney supply ha$ 
not significantly decreased during 
that time (although some might^le 
minor rece'^sions). » \^ 

^ May state thai the supply of money 
greatly affects the ecMnomic status 
U.S. 



APPENDIX JO.CHAPTER FOUR 



i Gtfoiir Ideas in Brief: High School Level « ° 

DA^-i^ E; O^ONNOR, of Wift.Edmh 0. Smith School a "university lab" 
* '^%ho.d W'^iQir^yXo^^^ X)rganized a Wurtecn-flay unit called The . 
Co)f§uuTier in ^"transient Society. The unique feature of the instructional 
^ prograna was that It emphasized eflective utilization of the school liBrary-media 
'•*^" vv center. Folij5t\yi^^^^ a rather intensive examination of key economic concepts and 
l^iincipres, tiie iinit was designed to permit students to apply these fundamen- 
tals to the real-life situations that confront consumers on a daily basis. Among 
the \n^(fb% topics studied were: advertising Campaigns and deceptive advertising, 
'-Current trends ^^lJ,S.fbuying habits a^^ projections for the future, tfnd the pros 
SniJ'cOns of the consumer mdvement. Many of the activities included during the. 
two and;one"half weeks of the project Were planned as "hands-on" as they 
V; entailed using the media center Yor research, editing, and arranging slide 
^ '^presentations* a1id producing transparencies and. radio commercials'. Student 
output showed remarkable ingenuity, organization, comprchpttsion^ ahd origi- 
; nality. In addition to becoming' acquainted with the various aspects of 
knowledge, skills, and responsible attitudes connected directly with the role of 
the consumer, students' were exposed to group dynamics, media techniques, 
and research processes. The unit could be successfully utilized as a self- 
ccfntained project in any nun^bfer of the spcial studies, business, medic^^ or 
vocational programs of stilWy. 

^ ^ . ■ . 

JARRELL Mccracken and RICHARt) JORDAN, of Manual High 
* School, tfenver, Colorado, wro^ a course entitled Simulations and Reality: An 
Economic Experience. Si mply stated-, the co.urse was developed to improve and 
greatly expand the economic literacy of high school studenfts at Manual High 
School and ultimately in all the . Denver public high schools. Composed of nine 
^ units, the one-semester course was organized around the components of the 
cirCMlar\flow model and emphasizes scarcity and allocation, money and 
monetary policy, banking, the markets, government tax policy, labor, Oie stock 
market, the consumer and the household, and international trade and Econom- 
ics. Eleven simulations were included to give students an initial opportunity to 
involve themselves^ actively iti economics. . In addition, there were twelve 
community qu6stion-and-answer sessions: with a labor leader %nd a labor 
economist, represeritativcs from. small and large businesses, the Federal Re- 
serve batik, advertising Jirms, consumer protection agencies, a local commer- 

iiial bank, an expert on world trade, the r^ional head of the U.S. Department 
>P Health «nd Welface,*ancf a Mock broker. The purpose wa^ to give students 
nsights and opportunities to expafnd their thinking processes. Eighty-seVen 
individual daily lesson plans, a pre- and ])ost-test, a written evaluation, a 
midterm testCand/our progress tests, twpnty-fiv6 handouts, a primary and 
supplemental text, and several' additional readings were included to provide the 
content, data, organization, and evaluation for the one-semester course de- 
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signed for high school juniors and seniors, After an Initial run followed by 
necessary revisions as dictated by that experience, the lesson.plans will be made 
available to any school upon request at cost: Wrjjte to Richard Jordan, c/o 
Manual .High School. L700 East 28th Avenue, Denver. CO 80205, The^ 
materials, books, and simfilations. valued at approximately $700. may be' 
purchai§ed from the indivicfual publishers. 

JO^CE M. WICKE. a language arts andk social studies teacher at Our 
Lady of Mercy Academy ^^uisville, Kentucky. 'hixs developed a unit entitled 
Experience Economics, which was designed to allow students to "experience" 
economics as they play a variety^of roles io two totally different economic 
systems. ^ As a result of the unit, the students draw conclusions about the 
• potential the two systems have fbi* working together to solve global economic 
brfffrt<ims. The-^unit was designed to teach basic economic terminojogy and to 
Ixa^ijtfB^^^^ of global economic problems, with emphasis upon t^e major 
world proble^^ and hungpr. Students M(ere assigned twq individual 

packets wnten irmuW^^ of both language arts'and spcial studies!i Each 
packet contained tftW^^ with the firSt. ^entitled WWt is 

Economics?, organized to inciMe^ terms and the operation W a 

market economy.. Jhe sqcbltid insliWJti^w called Econoiriics inVthe 

Third World and stressed the problenns of underdeveloped and: emerging 
ecohoniies and'^gave considerable attention to i^&fefpod Crisis. The'unit was 
programmed to jasjt . three ;tp ,foj4r^y^^ with 5tr-minute classes each d^iV 
Students also participated in two simulations, the-*^ of which is calle 
Consumer Choice. Ip it. the studciitijcSomes both a coa$^umer and a procluce 
in a market economy.- In the second. game.^Bread Line, each student becomes a 
mtjTi^er of aThird \Voi;Jd villat^^^^^ to, feed an. 

ever Lncreasirtg^popul^tioif with ffmited resources. As a :resuh o\ thfe uniti 
: stiJidents;np^ only study aUernativf^^ systems but also experience thew. 

'i^^v^-^'^ ''-^ " " ■■ vV.--'-^^'-^' ' . 

, ' WALTER P: HERtZ'o( $reWs(er Academy, Wolfeboio, New kjamp- 
V shirci has designed ^n ecoftojfiics cou/se for seniors and postgraduate stUclents' 
consisting of three s6jpmeht$i:j(I) Iritroductibn to EconqmiQs; (2) The^rifjericfiia 
Egoaomic System; and (3)-World Economic Systems. The underlying philoso- 
phy of the couft?e ik to^blehd econbnruc theory with ihfr ictu^^^ of 
''basiq concepts and theories. Content material, assignhlents. residing mate'jhials, ' 
' and prgani?atiph Were ciev«iop|d with thlfe pbje^ctive that coUege-j^und.Students 
■' wovfld bfe^ful]|y prepared foj entry into undergraduate programs in by8inefesan<li^ 
eWhonii.cs;,thpsV electing not to continue their education would becpme fully' 
'acq^j^inted^.^'v^^^ cpnceptS, theoi:y, aqj|^ principlesf re^juired in 

personal-^ci&ion ntaking.vAt the outset of tHe course<;a)l pjbrticip^nts took;*an' 
, aWa'rehess tc^t to permit to assess their understanding of thb economic/ 
sptialv aftdrj^olitical coneepts; As part of the first pha^g^pf the coiirse, students 
wi^re giveA eopies of the aiinual report of-a specific corpcfratipn. ^fter becoming 
familiar with the fep^^^^ sirtjh qijcstibns as debt ratio, groSvth 
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^j>roduct mix' pfofitability, and equity were determined. In Scgnr»nt 11 each 
student was assigrted another current earnings report for evaluation and was 
expected to answer independijntly the same questions as were as^ignW previ- 
ously. During the course, the students formed a corporfttion to rnanufacture a 
product of their own choosing. Problems involving raw materials, loans, taxes, 
and/labor had to be solved. In the final segment of the course, the corporation • 
became multinational as economic 'feasibility' studies of target countries were 
conducted. To add spice to the activity, the corporation applied for, relief under 
Chapter j:^ of the Bankruptcy Act of the United.States. Through their personal 

; • •ihvolvem<jint as officers, sappiiers,' customers, .and consultants, course partici- 
pants^ycre able tO fully compreheiid the inner workiiigs of a corporation and its 

' /place in the United States and world ecdnojiiies. / 

HELEN koNTGOMERY^, a spciah studies teacher ax Bellingfiam High 
ScH&ol, ^^Hnghani^ Washington, lias ^^deyeloped a unit designed to help - 
students Understftnd the impact of taxes' on $heir daily activities.* Called, . 
$ Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! the unif was organized as a response to a school 
mandate requiring all seniors to earn one credit' in a coude entitled Rights and- 
Responsibilities. This twelve-week program was conciefved as a- grass-roots . 
; project! organized to provide students with a practicaV understanding of the 
'problems of urbanization, political structure, anc| political process. The unit on 
taxation took four weeks. Its major purpose was to involve' students in the 
cothplexity of and variation in taxes levied throughout the nation at all levels of 
governniBat: The primary" classroom activity offers hands^n experience for 
students, as they are called upon tp' solve specific tax problems which were 
i-developed to illustrate the b^isic principles of taxation. THfc jproblem-solving 
phase of the unit is initiated' with a simulation of a reliliVely simple tax 
situation; following this, students proceed to more realistic broblems which are 
more complex but 'which reinforce previously learned concepts, of taxation. 
Among the presentations and topics jncluded in.the unitjare taxes as social 
policy; what is hot taxed/how taxes can be judged; an exfamination of local, 
school, state, and federal taxes and budgets; and an analysis of taxes paid by 
five families. Pre- and posr-tcsts, case studies, newspaper a^d magazine articles, 
and fiscal and tax data are among the varioiis materials found in the uriit, all of 
.which arc effectively utilized iri the m^ny stimvllatin^ activities which are 
^ integrated within the- project. . v ^/ 

• ' ,. ■ ■ (1 ■ n ■ / 

' / ■ • /■• 

LOREN J. DUNHAM; a social studies teacher at/ Fairmont Senior High 
-School, Fairmont, Minnesota, has 'developed a project/ entitled Broilers, Beans 
and Bellies: A Unit on Commodity Futures Markets fdr High School Students, 
jf he three- to five-day unit was designed to be integrated into social studfts 
\cojirscs in, grades 9-12 and was intended to introduc6 students to the purposes 
and fynctions of corftmodity futures markets and to indicate how these markets 
• are related to .the economy as'a whole. Included in the u^iit are a series of 
worksheets and handouts and a list of teacher and student re/erence materials. 

» • 
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- Claims activities include the analyst's of several case studies on hedging and 

.-. investing, a simulatipij on investment, and three fijps on commodities trading. 

. The unit was developed in the b»lief thftt students living in the essentiaUy 
agricultural ecdnomy of, Minnesota should have a basic understancjiing of how 
commodity futures markets operate, how they are utilized , by agricultural 
product producers and proctssors, and the role of investors in the fiitures 

jmarket. Among the basic economic concepts which are empHasized aJelupplyi 
demand^analysis and price determination, the influence of the competition that 
is maintained on the exchanges, profits and loses, liquidity'^ and econ&mic risk 
and reward. The unit includes knowledge, attitudrnal, and behavioral objec- 
tives, an overview, and instructional procedures and strategies presented on a 
day-to-day basis, * 

t • ■ e ' ■ . ' 

JOSEPH B. GARVEY and,THOM^S W. MULLANE of H^wr Essex 
High School, North Caldwell,-' New Jersey, Organized a program of study ^hat 
was. designed to prevent subject-matter duplication fof twelfth-grade students 
who participated in both the full-year elective cburse in eccfiomics and the ' 
nine-week unit iri economics that is" presented as part of the United States 
History II sequence. Entitted Economics Is for Real: A Series of Independent 
Study Assignments, the nine- week unit was, organized so that the students 
would spend much of .their time in .the school library conducting their 
, investigations, research activities, and repbrting.-^ F&llowing a modified case 
study approach, students met with their instructor on a regi^r basis to discuss 
and determine' independent study contracts. Among the t^es of assignments 
which were successfully completed by the 200 participating students were 
chapter summaries of scholarly texts in economics, reviews and comparisons of 
magazine articles written i)y ecopomists of various persuasions, anlT the 
analysis of contemporary issues and problems. Xhe contract between' the 
student and teacher was detailed as to conferences and due 'fiates of assign- 
ments. As activities and projects werfe turned in, they were eS'aluated, graded, 
and returned to the student at the duedate of the neJH^ssignifjent. Final grades 
for »he . students were determined by the average grade of the contracted 
assign mpnts. , ^ 

WILLIAM R. CHEMERKA of, mdison High^cfiool, Madison, New 
Jersey, has developed a highly popular program entitled The Music Industry 
and the American Economy that is part of his introductory elective course in 
economics. Using 'rock music as the motivating theme of the unit, the students 
learn basic economic concepts, principles, understanding, and terminology. As 
one'example of how the unit is presented, the "guns-buiter" trade-oJTs prdilem . ^ 
is to explain^the pcincipfe of opportunity costs and to illustrate prodtfction 
possibility curves. But rather thaft using traditional approaches, studentjwere 
asked to make choice^ belvwen jattending a certain concert or purchasing 
several albums at a special limite^ sale price,- given the cot^straint of limited 
weekly incomes.- This examp^eJl|^ealistic to most students and when the guns- 
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- butter -problem is finally introduced, not o\\y does it seem more relevant to 
students but the principle of opportunity cojt has been remforced through the , 
utilization of a direct, pprsonal experienC'e of the students. Other activities 
incMed-'in the upit are analysis of costs of record production and hjw the sales 
dollar is distributed, supply-demand analysis of a specific record, the effects ot 
advertising', the institution of private pfoperty and copyri&ht laws, and business 
' organization" in thfe record industry. The course has become a remarkable 
. success story in that enrollment h^s increased spectacularly a^id students of all 
, socioeconomic. a9ademio, and racial backgrounds have elected^to participate in 
the program. , , *' . 





